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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


RDER reigns in St. Petersburg, but it is only on the 
surface that there is peace; and though the streets are 
quiet and the strikers are returning to their work, the people 
of the capital are still unreconciled. “Silent they are, but 
not content, and wait to see the future come.” Apparently 
this “sombre acquiescence” is not misunderstood by the 
Government, and they are attempting to do something to 
meet the demands of the workmen by putting pressure on the 
employers. At the same time, an attempt to efface the 
ill-effects of the Czar’s refusal to see the workmen has been 
made by the grant of an interview by the Czar at Tsarskoé Selo 
to a body of workmen officially selected to represent the 
masses. To these “tame” working men the Czar delivered a 
speech of a somewhat conventional kind, rebuking the strikers 
for their violence, but promising to do everything possible to 
improve their lot. 


As a result of this action by the Czar, there have been 
many rumours that he now seriously intends to enter on the 
path of reform and to create liberal institutions. The special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph even went so far as to 
state in Thursday’s issue that the Minister of Agriculture 
had, after a stormy and plain-spoken interview with his 
master, drawn up in ninety minutes a complete liberal Con- 
stitution for Russia—Mr. Balfour’s recent achievement in 
the matter, giving his Fiscal policy on half a sheet of note- 
paper, pales before this exploit—that the Czar had instantly 
signed this document, and ordered M. Witte to carry it out, 
and that in a week or so we shall see politically a new heaven 
and anew earth in Russia. Unfortunately, Friday's telegrams 
throw very grave doubt upon this Russian Magna Charta. It 
is probable that the Telegraph’s correspondent was entirely 
misinformed, or else unwittingly exaggerated into a Constitu- 
tional revolution some minor administrative reforms which 
are being prepared under M. Wi tte. 


Outside the capital the rioting has been continued, and 
during the earlier part of the week Warsaw was the scene of | 
fierce street fighting, in which it is alleged that about one 








send him to Siberia for a long term of imprisonment. 


The news from the seat of war during the week has been 
very confusing, but it is evident that a great battle, which 
will probably bear the name of the battle ef Chang-tan, began 
last Sunday by a Russian attack, and ended favourably to the 
Japanese after two or three days’ fighting. The casualties 
on the Japanese side are reported by Marshal Oyama 
to have been seven thousand, and on the Russian to have 
reached ten thousand. Though the Russians evidently 
got the worst of the fighting, they do not seem to have 
suffered anything in the nature of a great disaster, for we 
do not hear of large numbers of troops being captured, of 
guns taken, or of bodies of troops surrounded. The Daily 
Mail of Friday publishes an account of the tactical motives 
of the Russians. It appears that they first attacked the 
Japanese right, and when this movement was rendered 
abortive by a vigorous counter-attack, they altered their 
plans, turned their attention to the enemy’s other wing, 
and attacked with their own right. Their reason for this was 
that reports from their Chinese spies made them believe that 
the Japanese were unprepared in this quarter. The reports, 
however, proved unfounded, and the Russians were repulsed 
with heavy loss. This unsuccessful attack was made by 
General Gripenberg, who has now, it is reported, been 
recalled, General Kuropatkin charging him with a needless 
sacrifice of lives. It is believed that some hundred thousand 
men were engaged on each side. The general situation on the 
Sha-ho is obscure, but we should say that itis changing, though 
very slowly, in favour of the Japanese. A land-slide moves 
very slowly at first, but at last the pace is rapid enough, and 
this may prove the case in Manchuria. 





At the sittings of the North Sea Inquiry during the week 
the Russian officers sent back from Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s 
squadron gave their evidence, and were subjected to a 
searching cross-examination by Mr. Pickford, the British 
counsel, On Tuesday Lieutenant Walrond, the telegraphist 
of the ‘ Kamchatka,’ and Captain Klado, of the flagship ‘ Kniaz 
Suvaroff,’ were the principal witnesses. The former did not 
see the torpedo-boats, but his evidence made it clear that the 
wireless messages sent from the ‘ Kamchatka’ to the flagship 
stating that they were “attacked on all sides” were the 
immediate cause of the incident; while Captain Klado de- 
clared positively that he saw two torpedo-boats, the first from 
eighteen to twenty cables off, the second about fifteen cables 
off. Lieutenant Walrond, in cross-examination, stated that 
he did not remember the exact place in the Channel at which 
the ‘Kamchatka’ rejoined the other vessels of her division. 
Lieutenants Ellis and Skramchenko, of the ‘ Alexander ITI.’ 
and ‘Borodino’ respectively, were both positive as to the 
torpedo-boats, and dwelt on the readiness for attack which 
prevailed on their vessels owing to the warnings received 
before they started. In cross-examination, Captain Klado 
stated that some of their shots struck the ‘Aurora,’ but could 
not state from which of the five ships they came. He 
admitted that he had seen no torpedo-boat sunk, though he 


thousand casualties occurred, including several hundred deaths: | thought one ought to have been. The nearest that either of 
The soldiers seem in’ many cases to have got completely out | the torpedo-boats got to them during the firing was ten or 
of hand, and to have killed women and children in their fury. | twelve cables’ lengths. The order to open fire was given by 


An attack was also made by some Hussars upon the British 
Consul-General and Vice-Consul, and the latter was seriously 


injured. Though there is, of course, no reason to suppose that | 


| Admiral Rozhdestvensky by sound of bugle, and the firing 


on the ‘ Kniaz Suvaroff’ was sufficient signal to the others to 
begin to fire. Captain Keyes, a British naval expert, gave 


the soldiers knew whom they were attacking, or that they acted | evidence to show the possibility of mistaking battleships, 


deliberately, the incident is a most unfortunate one, and is | cruisers, or other vessels for torpedo-boats; and a Norwegian 
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sailor, mate of the ‘Adela,’ of Christiania, described a 
torpedo-boat he had seen in the North Sea at 6.15 on the 
. morning of October 19th. . 


At the moment of our going to press last week the issue of 
the Hungarian elections was in. the balance, the indications 
pointing to a small majority for the Liberals and Count Tisza. 
In the result, however, the Kossuth or Independence party 
gained a decisive though unexpected victory, obtaining a 
clear majority over the Government or Liberal party. 
The Viennese correspondent of the Times, in a long 
and most interesting review of the crisis in Wednesday’s 
issue, takes on the whole a hopeful view of the situation. 
The débdcle of the Liberal or Government party was 
sooner or later inevitable, because it did not truly represent 
the majority of the Magyar race, and in his efforts to 
suppress wanton obstruction Count Tisza “inadvertently 
pricked the Liberal bubble and exploded the fiction of 
Liberal supremacy.” But inasmuch as the Premier has 
abstained from using force or violence to prolong the farce of 
Liberal hegemony, and is evidently prepared to abide by the 
nation’s verdict on a plain issue, it is thought that he may 
have rendered good service to Hungary and the Dual Empire 
by demonstrating the weakness of the Compact of 1867 and 
the’ need, not merely of its revision, but of its organic recon- 
struction. M. Francis Kossuth, who now stands at the head 
of the strongest party in Parliament, must be reckoned with 
fairly, ‘not as a potential revolutionary, nor as an enemy of 
the House of Hapsburg, but as a loyal patriot anxious only 
to promote the well-being of his country, and knowing that 
the welfare of Hungary demands a good understanding with 
Austria.” 


The Times correspondent also gives the substance of an 
interview with M. Kossuth himself. The Independent leader 
contemplates neither total political, nor even complete 
economic, separation; he has publicly declared that his 
party is not anti-dynastic, and throughout the crisis he 
has striven to give the Opposition campaign a Constitutional 
character. He cannot, however, be called upon to form a 
Ministry, as he does not command an absolute majority in 
Parliament; but his claim to be allowed to lay his views 
before the King as the leader of the strongest party is based 
on Constitutional usage, and it is persistently rumoured that 
the Crown has decided to consult him. It is also pointed out 
that a great tactical advantage would be neglected if the 
Independence party and its leader were ignored in the 
provisional solution of the crisis, and the extremists were en- 
couraged to assert their predominance. Count Tisza is credited 
with the intention of recommending the Crown to entrust 
the formation of a Cabinet to Count Julius Andrassy, who 
played so prominent a part in securing the success of the 
anti-Tisza coalition. But the group of dissentients who 
directly own his leadership are only twenty-three strong. The 
anti-Tisza platform was good enough to fight an election 
upon, but Count Andrassy still stands on the basis of the 
Compact of 1867, which renders co-operation with the 
Kossuthites impracticable. 


President Roosevelt, speaking at a meeting of the Union 
League Club at Philadelphia on Monday evening, made an 
important declaration in regard to the control of Trusts, with 
specific reference to railways. No free people, said the 
President, would permanently tolerate vast power conferred 
by vast wealth in a corporate form, and not lodge some- 
where in the Government a still higher power of seeing that 
this power is used for, and not against, the people as a whole. 
At the moment the greatest need of the country was an 
increase in the power of the National Government to keep 
the great highways of commerce open alike to all on reason- 
able and equitable terms. He deprecated hasty or vin- 
dictive action, but clearly indicated the need of a 
tribunal to fix rates and abolish secret rebates. State action 
was not enough; the Federal Government alone could 
exercise adequate control. All the great business concerns 
were engaged in inter-State commerce, and if the National 
Government had not Constitutional power to regulate this 
commerce, the Constitution must be amended as a last resort. 
Meantime it is stated that certain of the officials of the Beef 


nie 
which they have unsuccessfully appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


The Boer party in the Transvaal has at last declared its 
policy. Last Saturday, at a meeting held in Pretoria undey 
the presidency of General Botha,. it .was resolved to demand 
full responsible government and to refuse to co-operate under 
any compromise. The same measure was demanded for the 
Orange River Colony. Meanwhile the party has been 
organised for electoral purposes in a People’s Union, 
It must not be forgotten that the Boer demand for responsible 
government is not the same as that made by Mr. Solomon and 
his friends in Johannesburg, for it is combined with strenuous 
opposition to the three cardinal principles of a sound Constity. 
tion,—equal electoral districts, automatic redistribution, and 
representation based upon number of voters and not upon 
population. In effect, General Botha asks for responsible 
government plus a discrimination in favour of the country 
districts, where the power of his party lies. Itis an impossible 
demand, and seems to us to do no credit to the astuteness 
of the Boer leaders. At the same time, it is probably only 
a ballon d'essai, for it is of the essence of Boer methods to 
begin by asking more than they ever dream of getting. They 
must certainly never be allowed anything so grossly unfair 
as the depriving of people who live in towns of their just 
share of political power. 


A Blue-book has been published dealing with the later 
stages of the Tibetan Expedition and its results. It ig 
chiefly remarkable for the difference of opinion which it 
shows between the Imperial Government and the Govern. 
ment of India on the question of the appointment of a 
Resident at Lhasa and the retention of the Chumbi Valley. 
Both these proposals were vetoed by the Secretary of State, 
and the British Commissioner was instructed to make no 
terms involving either. Sir Francis Younghusband, however, 
considered that he was acting in accordance with his 
instructions in arranging for the payment of the indemnity 
to be spread over seventy-five years, Chumbi to be retained 
meanwhile as a guarantee. The Government repudiated this 
clause, and in several despatches censured the Commissioner 
for a serious breach of discipline. We have dealt with the 
matter elsewhere, and need only say here that Sir Francis 
Younghusband seems to us to have acted within the dis. 
cretion which belongs to all responsible officials, that the tone 
of the Government’s correspondence is most unfortunate, and 
that their action in publishing such despatches is an un- 
warranted slight upon a distinguished public servant. 


Lord George Hamilton, in a brief letter addressed to the 
Times of Monday, points to the fact that two sections of the 
Unionist party—Free-traders and Fiscal Reformers—hold 
irreconcilably opposite views on Tariff questions ; that neither 
is stupid nor malevolent, and yet each of these parties inter- 
prets Mr. Balfour’s Edinburgh speech as being in accord with 
the views they hold and the policy they advocate. “ How 
long,” he asks, “is this state of distraction to prevail to the 
detriment and disintegration of a great national party?” 
We sympathiso with Lord George Hamilton’s appeal for 
clear guidance, but, as our readers are aware, we hold that 
the Tariff Reform commentators are the better justified in 
their elucidations of the Premier's text. Here we may note that 
Mr. Chaplin, speaking at Cambridge on Saturday last, dotted 
Mr. Balfour’s “i’s” with great vigour. Mr. Balfour, he said, 
had proposed a policy of Preference, and had agreed to 
summon a Colonial Conference to consider whether that 
policy would be acceptable, and, if so, how it should be 
carried out. “The Prime Minister could hardly have done 
this unless he was prepared to give effect to the views of the 
Conference if an agreement were come to, and he did not 
know himself how a policy of Preference could be carried out 
without some taxation, however slight, upon food.” 


Lord Goschen, in an important letter to the Times of 
Tuesday, recapitulates his views on the subject of Retaliation. 
He holds by his view that heroic legislation may be rendered 
necessary by extraordinary circumstances, but he is entirely 
opposed to granting power to the Executive Government, 
without a further appeal to Parliament, to declare: ‘ We are 





Trust will be prosecuted forthwith, unless the corporations 
composing the Trust prefer to obey the injunction against 





authorised to meet the foreigner by a retaliatory tariff under 
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general powers conferred upon us at the General Election.” 
He distrusts Mr. Chamberlain’s plan of coping with ordinary 
non-employment (as opposed to the temporary non-employ- 
ment of men in the great industries), because it involves the 
exclusion of a hundred and thirty-five millions of foreign 
manufactured goods, while our men are to be employed in 
supplying the market with such goods instead. But in that 
case the foreigners, who now buy two hundred and forty-four 
millions’ worth of manufactured goods from us, would be 
unable to continue to buy the same quantity in consequence 
of our not taking what they had to sell. Thus, while more 
men would be employed in the home trade, fewer men would 
be employed in the export trade: any real increase of 
employment on balance would be highly speculative, and 
some increase in price to the consumer would be certain. 
Lord Goschen also dealt very effectively with that part of 
our invisible exports which consists of interest on so-called 
“foreign investments,” pointing out (what Tariff Reformers 
conveniently overlook) that twelve millions’ worth of dividends 
on Colonial Government stocks, and nine millions on 
Indian securities alone, are included in the amount scoffed 
at as “invisible.” 


Mr, Chamberlain resumed his Fiscal campaign at Gains- 
borough on Wednesday, after an interval clouded by a severe 
domestic bereavement which has elicited the genuine 
sympathy of supporters and opponents alike. He disclaimed 
all party or personal gain in engaging in the present 
controversy ; his main motives were, as they always had been, 
consideration for the well-being of the people and the future 
of the Empire, which was rather a great potentiality—the 
greatest ever given to man—than a true union. It had been 
won by sacrifices, and could only be maintained by sacrifices 
such as Mr. Cobden and the Little Englanders were unprepared 
to make.—It is interesting to note in this context that when 
Mr. Chamberlain began his Fiscal campaign he declared that 
no sacrifice whatever would be asked from the nation, though 
he almost wished it could be as a sign of earnestness.—If we 
allowed the ties which bound us to the Colonies to be 
weakened, we should lose not only our best customers, 
but our most promising market. The state of trade showed 
that, though the country was getting richer, the number 
of the unemployed was growing greater. The Colonies had 
proved their loyalty in the South African War, and their 
desire for closer union by making an offer—the existence of 
which could only be denied by people of ineradicable stupidity 
—and by granting preferences, which in the case of Canada 
had increased our trade by nearly six millions a year. It was 
now time for the Motherland to show loyalty to the Colonies, 
instead of refusing to negotiate at all. 


His opponents had only one thing to say, “Your food 
will cost you more.” They said it with every kind of 
exaggeration, and they produced a great effect, though 
that effect could not continue. “No party in the long 
run benefits by these colossal misrepresentations, and I 
assert it to be absolutely untrue, under any policy which 
I at least have proposed, that your food will cost you more.” 
Mr. Chamberlain cited Mr. Carnegie’s evidence to show 
that in Protectionist America the ordinary necessaries 
of life of the working class were cheaper than here, and 
continued: “Iam not going to tax food; that is to say, Iam 
not going to tax food on the whole. What I tax is one kind 
of food in order that I may be able to untax another kind of 
food.” The result of his policy would be that the poor 
would pay less than at present for absolute necessaries, that 
the rich would have to pay more for their luxuries, and that 
the foreigner would have to pay a good deal more for the 
privilege of entering this market. “The whole object of my 
policy is not to lessen your loaf; it is to give you more 
money to buy it with.” Mr. Chamberlain, it will be seen, 
dealt largely in reiteration of arguments and assertions 
already familiar to his hearers, the effort of an interrupter 
who sought to “draw” him on the subject of sugar pro- 
voking the reply that he was not going to allow his argument 
to be broken in upon. As a rule Mr. Chamberlain is at his 
best when dealing with sudden interruptions, but sugar is 
fatal to his equanimity. In the speech we see signs of the 
beginning of the end,—and so, unless we are greatly mistaken, 


On Wednesday the Archbishop of Canterbury received a 
very important deputation representative of the clergy who 
have signified their adhesion to the principle suggested by the 
Dean of Canterbury, that nothing can be accepted as truly 
catholic which cannot claim the general assent and observance 
of the Christian Church before the end of the sixth century. 
Among the deputation were the Deans of Canterbury, 
‘Norwich, and Wells, Archdeacon Bevan, and Professor 
Sanday. The Dean of Canterbury, who was the first speaker, 
pointed out how he and those who were acting with him hoped 
to find in an appeal to antiquity a means of healing the 
present misunderstandings and discontents in the Church. 
“They felt that an appeal to the general assent and 
observance of the Church of the first six centuries, while 
securing their continuity with primitive times, would 
sufficiently secure them against Romish errors, always 
providing that the authority of Holy Scripture was regarded 
as supreme, and as the indispensable touchstone of every 
tradition. As Bishop Cosin expressed it in his account of 
‘The Catholic Religion of the Realm of England’: ‘We 
subjoin tradition to Scripture in such a sense that it must be 
always subordinated to Scripture, and in all things congruous 
with it,’ ” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s reply, though necessarily 
cautious and non-committal, was sympathetic, and he made 
a most sound and practical suggestion. It was that the 
Dean of Canterbury, or some other representative of the 
deputation, should come forward as a witness before the 
Royal Commission which is now inquiring into “some of our 
existing difficulties, to devise, if it may be, some means. of 
bringing them to an end,” and explain the mode in which the 
principles laid down by the deputation could be applied in 
practice to existing difficulties and problems within the 
Church. That is a wise and statesmanlike suggestion. The 
appeal to antiquity, but with the reference to Scripture 
always in the background and always supreme, is, we 
grant, most attractive as giving a common ground to various 
parties in the Church ; but if it is to be of real use it must be 
clearly shown how it can be carried into practice, and how 
it can be made a touchstone for ending present disputes. 
We do not ourselves think that such an appeal need 
necessarily have the effect of narrowing the Church, or 
rendering her in any way less comprehensive; but, never- 
theless, we hold that the question of comprehension must 
not be left out in any consideration of the matter. 
Comprehension—that is, the inclusion within the Church 
of all who desire to be included—is an essential principle 
of the Church of England as reformed and established. 


Three judicial appointments of importance have taken place 
during the past week. Itwas announced on Tuesday that Mr, 
Graham Murray, Secretary for Scotland, had been; appointed 
to the vacant post: of Lord Justice-General for, Scotlandj— 
an appointment which will cause a vacancy in a constituency 
which is almost certain to be lost to the Government: at: a 
by-election, as the Unionist majority in’ 1900 -was ‘only 
195. Mr. Graham Murray, who is succeeded» -by'-:the 
Marquis of Linlithgow, is, further, to receive a *petrage, 
Another judicial vacancy is caused by the resignation ‘of 
Sir Francis Jeune, on the ground, we regret to say, of ill- 
health. He also is to be raised to the Peerage. Mr. Justice 
Barnes will be appointed President of the Admiralty, 
Probate, and Divorce Division; and the new Puisne Judge 
will be Mr. Bargrave Deane, K.C. On the whole, the 
appointments have given satisfaction to the legal world. 


The nation learnt on Tuesday that the King’s unmarried 
daughter, the Princess Victoria, had been. obliged to undergo 
an operation for appendicitis. There was at first a natural 
anxiety as to the result, but we are glad to be able to record 
that up till Friday afternoon the medical reports. were 
most favourable, and there seems every reason to believe that 
the Princess will make a rapid and complete recovery. The 
resources of modern surgery are fortunately so great that 
even the most delicate and difficult of operations can now 
be carried through with a minimum of risk to the patient. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





does the writer of the amazing leader in Thursday’s Daily 
Telearavh. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE 
LIBERALS. 


f fee statement that the official Liberal organisation 
in Durham is about to bring out a candidate 
to oppose Mr. Arthur Elliot is a matter for grave 
eoncern to all Liberals—and we are certain they are the 
majority—who put the cause of Free-trade above mere 
ea interests. The next General Election will, in effect, 

a -plébiscite taken on the question of Free-trade or 
Protection. That being so, it is essential that the number 
of Free-trade candidates returned, whether Unionists or 
Liberals, shall be overwhelming, and that the Protec- 
tionists in the House of Commons shall be reduced 
to so small a figure that no political party for the next 
generation shall think it possible to raise the anti-Free- 
trade banner. This, we acknowledge, is an ideal to 
which it will be difficult to attain, but all true Free- 
traders must admit that it is one well worth striving 
for, and that it is quite conceivable that it may be 
obtained if Free-traders, whatever their differences on 
other matters, will agree to work together. But this 
can only be accomplished by the display of a loyal 
and generous spirit amongst Free-traders. Can it be 
said that such loyalty to the cause of Free-trade will be 
displayed if Liberal candidatzs are brought forward to 
contest seats like Mr. Elliot’s in Durham? If there had 
already been a Liberal candidate in the field, we fully 
admit that our protest would not be reasonable. But in 
the case we have mentioned there was no such candi- 
date. . That is, there was no one who could say that 
he had obtained the right to contest the constituency 
before the promulgation of the Chamberlain policy. If 
there had been a Liberal candidate chosen to oppose 
Mr. Arthur Elliot before the cause of Free-trade was in 
danger, the local association might reasonably have 
argued: “We cannot withdraw the support we have 
promised, and some arrangement must now be made which 
will involve an equality of sacrifice between the two 
Free-traders in the field.” In the case of Durham, however, 
there was no such difficulty. The Liberal Association wait 
till a Chamberlainite candidate is brought out by the Tariff 
Reform League to attack the seat. On this, the Liberal 
Association produce a candidate, acting exactly as if the 
difference between Mr. Elliot and Mr. Hills were an 
ordinary party dispute, of which they had every right to 
take advantage. One might imagine, indeed, from their 
action that the Free-trade controversy did not exist. 


It is not as if Mr. Elliot were one of those half- 
and-half Free-traders who, though they are willing 
enough to talk against Protection in the abstract, 
are quite unwilling to make any sacrifices for the prin- 
ciples they profess, He is not one of those who usurp 
the name without the substance of Free-trade, and who 
appear to think that the cause can best be furthered by 
supporting a Government which has been purged of its 
Free-trade elements, and is composed half of avowed and 
half of cryptic Chamberlainites, and presided over by a 
Prime Minister whose policy has been pronounced by 
Mr. Chamberlain to be in no way antagonistic to his own. 
The Liberals have every right to deny to such men the name 
of Free-traders, and to refuse to regard them as friends 
and co-operators in the great struggle which is before us. 
With men like Mr. Arthur Elliot, and the group of 
sincere and earnest enemies to Protection who act with 
him, the question is very different. Mr. Arthur Elliot— 
we take his case because it is one immediately before us, 
though there are others equally strong—has surely 
made sacrifices for Free-trade that give him a claim 
to the gratitude of all Free-traders. Though he 
had only just entered the Ministry when Mr. Cham- 
berlain produced his Protectionist programme, and had 
taken up work at the Treasury of a kind specially inter- 
esting and attractive to him, he did not scruple at once 
to throw up his post and part from his colleagues. And 
he did this at a time when the prospects of a Free-trade 
victory were by no means what they are now. In any case, 
he threw away the hope of a Ministerial career, which is 


ears, but after a six months’ tenure. To a@ man who 
as held office for six or seven years resignation means 
very little. To one who has only just taken up his post 
the sacrifice is great and real. Even if this were all, Mr. 
Elliot would deserve well of every Free-trader. But this ig 
by no means all. Ever since he resigned he has been most 
active in the work of fighting Protection under its alias of 
Tariff Reform. In the House of Commons his voice and 
vote have invariably been heard and given on the side of 
Free-trade, and in the country he has worked in séason and 
out of season for the cause. Dissatisfied by the want of 
activity shown by the Free-Food League, he became tho 
leader in the formation of the new’ Unionist Free-Trade 
Club,—a body which, if its work is not spoilt by action such 
as that contemplated in Durham, promisés to do invalu. 
able work in showing Unionist Free-traders throughout 
the country that at the present crisis it is their duty to lay 
aside ordinary party considerations, and to vote for tho 
Free-trade candidate whether he is a Liberal or a Unionist, 
The Unionist Free-Trade Club, in a word, owes its existenca 


the chairman of its Executive Committee the chief work 
and responsibility for its action have fallen, and will fall, 
on him. Yetthis isthe man whom the Liberal Association 
of Durham—we cannot say the Free-traders of Durham— 
appear to wish to drive out of Parliament, while at the samo 
time presenting the seat to a Chamberlainite. 

It may be said, perhaps, that in the circumstances 
Mr. Arthur Elliot should not seek re-election, and s0 
save the seat for Free-trade. Frée-traders who take 
up such an attitude must be very short-sighted. It is 
essential for the interests of Free-trade that Unionist Free. 
traders shall be found in the next Parliament, and shall 
be able to witness to the assertion that Free-trade is a tenet 
common to both parties. This being so, even if Mr. Elliot 
should personally be willing to resign, he could not, in 
loyalty to the Unionist Free-traders with whom he is 
acting in the country, men who have given him their whole- 
hearted support and confidence, refuse to offer himself for 
Parliament. We trust, indeed, that in no case where a 
Unionist Free-trader is confronted by a Chamberlainito 
candidate will he dream of resigning. It is a positive 
duty in all such cases to keep the Unionist Free-trade flag 
flying, whatever may be the Member’s personal and 
private feelings in the matter. 

We have written strongly, but we believe that in what 
we have said we are representing, not merely the views of 
Unionist Free-traders, but quite as much the views of the 
more enlightened Liberals and Radicals throughout the 
country. We are confident that they view with alarm 
and indignation the action proposed at Durham and 
elsewhere, and will do all they can to condemn it. We 
are equally confident that the leaders of the Liberal 
party, and also the central Liberal organisation, have 
no desire to see the bond-fide Unionist Free-traders 
attacked, and will do all in their power to prevent such 
action. Unfortunately, however, they have very little 
influence in such cases, and cannot interfere with the local 
associations. The only forces which are to be looked 
to to make the local associations do their duty are 
(1) the action of the more clear-sighted Liberals in 
the particular constituency; and (2) the expression of 
Liberal opinion at large. In the first place, we hope 
that in the threatened constituencies influential Liberals 
who dislike the working of the “‘ machine” will band them- 


that if attacks on men who have sacrificed so much for 
the cause are persisted in they will withdraw their support, 
moral and pecuniary, from such associations. Next, we 
hope that the Liberal Press and Liberals generally 
throughout the country will protest strongly against such 
action. We note with satisfaction that such protests are 
already beginning to appear. For instance, the West- 
minster Gazette of Tuesday gives prominence to a letter 
written by one who describes himself as an advanced 
Liberal. The letter is so ably and fairly expressed that 
we need make no apology for reprinting it in full :— 

“It is with considerable regret that I, an advanced Liberal, have 
noticed the adoption of a Liberal candidate for the city of 
Durham in opposition to the Hon. Arthur Elliot. I have ex- 
perienced the same feelings in regard to the boroughs of Green- 
wich, Croydon, and other constituencies where stalwart Unionist 
Free Traders are being opposed by new Liberal Free Trade 





naturally and rightly the ambition of all politicians, and 
threw it away, not after he had enjoyed office for many 


candidates. 


to Mr. Arthur Elliot more than to any other man, and as . 


selves together, and will inform the local associations . 
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I use the word ‘new’ because I am fully aware how difficult it 
would be to ask a Liberal candidate to retire who has been in the 
field since the last election. But in those constituencies where 
no Liberal candidate existed before 1903, I do think some effort 
might be made to secure the return of those Unionists who have 
taken & brave stand on behalf of a great principle. Liberal 
candidates and associations have been glad to secure the help 
and support of Unionist Free Traders on their platforms; but 
now they had an opportunity of rendering similar service they 
all.with one consent began to make excuses. I think, Sir, that 
on many grounds we might have expected more generous and, 
what may be considered more important, a more enlightened and 
a better party policy. What was and is the position of affairs? 

1) But for the opposition of the Unionist Free Traders we 
should probably have had a Protectionist Budget in 1903, with 
preferential treatment for the Colonies. The latter step, when 
once taken, would have been exceedingly difficult to retrace. 

(2) Men who sacrifice office and break party and family ties for 
a great cause should be able to look for help from the primary 
supporters of that cause. — 

8) The opposition of the Unionist Free Traders to the 
Chamberlain-Balfour policy has immensely strengthened Liberal- 
ism in the country. Only those who have been through the last 
eighteen months of by-elections can estimate the moral value of 
this support and the corrésponding demoralisation in the Unionist 


(4) ‘The Unionist Free Traders may be few in numbers, but they 
are immeasurably strong in mental and moral power. Their 
opposition to the Chamberlain-Balfour policy in the House of 
Commons has reduced the Protectionists to absolute intellectual 
bankruptcy. The result has been that the most Tory House the 
country has known has been an impregnable Free Trade fortress. 

(5) It is obviously Mr. Chamberlain’s policy to rid the Unionist 

arty of these Free Traders and to secure a solid, if small, 
‘Protectionist Opposition in the next Parliament. And action 
among Liberals which makes this easier is only playing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s game. 

(6) A band of sound Unionist Free Traders on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s flank in the next House of Commons will be worth far 
more to the Liberal Government than twice their number 
counted among the regular supporters of the Liberal Party. 

(7) To keep the Unionist Party divided upon Free Trade, from 
the lowest point of view, is surely good tactics. 

Now, Sir, what is to be done? Are we for the sake of the 

possible gain of a dozen seats won by three-cornered contests— 
ours no longer than the presence of Unionist Free Traders divides 
the Tory vote—to snatch small party triumphs at the cost of far 
larger and deeper issues? Are we to play Mr. Chamberlain’s 
game and sweep from the next House of Commons his most 
powerful and dreaded opponents? Such victories would be 
dearly bought and give greater satisfaction to nobody more than 
to the late Colonial Secretary. Liberal victories at the expense of 
such able and sincere politicians as Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, Lord George Hamilton, and others would, I 
think, be worse than defeats. Surely, Sir, it is not yet too late to 
save the situation.” 
We would ask the Durham Liberal Association, and the 
associations in other constituencies where candidates have 
only lately been chosen, or where preparations are being 
made for nominating candidates, to reconsider their duty in 
the matter. If they are true Free-traders, they cannot, we 
believe, come to any other conclusion than to support the 
sitting Unionist Free-traders when such Members are 
bond-fide, and not merely nominal, opponents of Protec- 
tion. We admit that in certain cases this is demanding a 
considerable sacrifice from the local associations, and the 
men they would like to nominate. But it is only by such 
sacrifices that great causes can be won. If the Unionist 
Free-traders are to prove the only people willing to make 
sacrifices for Free-trade, and they are to be swept out of exist- 
ence, not by the Protectionists, but by Liberal Free-traders, 
it is impossible to look forward to the future without 
dismay. We do not believe that a crushing defeat can be 
inflicted on the Chamberlain policy unless the Unionist 
Free-traders in all constituencies will vote for the Free- 
trade candidate, who in the vast majority of cases will be 
a Liberal. But how can they be asked to do this by their 
leaders when the local Liberals will give no quarter to 
Unionist Free-traders in the case of the few seats they 
now hold? If these are to be sacrificed, thousands of 
Unionist votes will be lost for Free-trade throughout the 
country. Is that a result which the Liberals of Durham 
and elsewhere can contemplate with satisfaction, and as 
helpful to the cause of Free-trade ? 





THE REAL CZAR. 


O question is more puzzling at the present moment 
than the true character of the Czar. He is repre- 
sented to us in so many different colours and from so 
many points of view that the public mind is bewildered. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, the world at large has a 


pretty clear and distinct view of the characters of such 
rulers as the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, 
M. Loubet, and President Roosevelt.. The accounts pub- 
lished about them differ very little as regards the main 
outlines. Of the Czar the accounts are wholly contra- 
dictory. For example, the writer of the Quarterly article 
on the Czar, who gives us another study of the Russian 
autocrat in the February number of the National Review, 
would have us believe that the Czar is a self-opinionated, 
narrow-minded, hard-hearted despot. The author of the 
Quarterly and National articles will have nothing to 
do with the conventional portrait of the Czar at one 
time prevalent in Europe. This was the portrait of a 
weak, well-meaning young man, who finds himself fixed 
by fate in a hopeless position; and who, if he does 
wrong, acts not from malice, but from sheer inability 
to cope with the terrible situation before him. Accord- 
ing to this view, the autocracy, with all its evils, is a kind 
of machine that goes by itself, and the Czar can be 
no more blamed than can a man who does not understand 
engines, but finds himself seated on a runaway locomotive. 
Having neither skill nor exceptional courage, he cannot be 
condemned if he fails first to stop the machinery and then 
to improve it. 

All this, we are now told, is entirely untrue. The 
Czar, we are informed, is the most autocratic of auto- 
erats. He thoroughly believes not only in the divine 
right of autocracy, but he also believes himself to 
be possessed of full power and ability to control the 
situation. Instead of the bureaucracy forcing him to be 
more violent and despotic than he wishes, he is alleged to 
complain that his instruments are not “thorough” 
enough. He is said, for instance, though we should be 
sorry to take any responsibility for the story—a story 
not to be found in the National—to have told his 
Ministers that they were entirely mistaken in their 
methods of putting down the recent riots, and that if at 
the very beginning they had arrested and shot the 
principal agitators there would have been no more 
trouble. The writer in the National in insisting on 
his view of the Czar declares that he lives in strict 
monogamy with one idea, and that this idea is “that 
the Autocrat of All the Russias is by God’s grace the 
keeper of the lives, the property, the consciences, of his own 
people, and the arbiter of peace or war in the whole world 
besides.” Again, we are told by the writer in the National 
that since Plehve’s death Nicholas is more than ever Czar, 
and that the Ministers are but menials who do his bidding. 
It is alleged that at one time the Czar was much influenced 
by the holders of the great portfolios, but that now 
Nicholas II. “is his own master, and is himself answerable 
for his men and measures, such being his Imperial will 
and pleasure.” In yet another passage we are assured 
that the Russian people “ are only beginning to realise the 
part borne by Nicholas II. in those recent events which 
are changing the course of political history. At first he 
was hidden away in the background behind his profes- 
sional ministers and private friends.” Finally, we are 
informed that “there is no minister in any State depart- 
ment whose experience, skill, and insight are taken either 
on trust or after fair tests as guarantees of the practical 
wisdom of his advice. Abstract science, technical pro- 
ficiency, the readiness and mastery engendered by 
familiarity with persons and conditions, all shrink to 
nothing in comparison with the prophetic vision supposed 
to be vouchsafed to the Anointed of the Lord. He 
insists, therefore, upon holding the destinies of his people 
and the peace of the world in the hollow of his hand. 
And whenever he seems to waver in presence of the masses 
the Grand Ducal camarilla urges him on, saying : ‘ The only 
right you lack is that of abandoning your rights.’” Such 
is the picture drawn by those who would have us believe 
that the Emperor of Russia is no mere puppet in the 
hands of the bureaucracy, but that whatever is done in 
the name of the autocracy is the outcome of his personal 
intentions. 

Before we deal with the other picture—that of the 
well-meaning, but helpless and distracted Czar—we must 
point out that the writer of the article in the National 
is obviously most anxious to insist on the personal re- 
sponsibility of the Czar for all that is wrong.in the state 
of Russia. His article is clearly inspired by a keen desire 





to show that the only cure for the ills of Russia is the 
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removal of the Czar from the throne. This being the 
case, he is naturally most anxious to insist on the personal 
responsibility of the Czar. His “cue” is to represent the 
Czar as the active agent in all that is wrong. It would 
clearly not suit his political purpose to admit the excuses 
of bad advisers and evil influences behind the throne. He 
desires, that is, to show that it would not be enough to 
get rid of the Plehves and Pobiedonostzeffs, and the rest. 
Now politically this view may be right or wrong, but 
obviously we must be cautious how we accept as a true 
portrait any description put forth by a writer who is 
determined to insist on such a political result. 

The other portrait of the Czar is, as we have said, that 
of the weak, well-meaning man, surrounded by ambitious 
and corrupt groups, who fight among themselves for the 
right to speak in his name. To get rid of these intriguers, 
and to find out for himself strong, capable, and honest 
instruments, is quite beyond his power ; and he is, therefore, 
swayed backwards and forwards by every gust of intrigue. 
He would like to do what is right and just, but he does 
not know how, and the only men whom he has near him 
to carry out his wishes are bent upon giving him, not true 
service, but only what will further their own interests. It 
would require a man of the highest intelligence and the 
highest moral force to deal with the existing situa- 
tion in Russia, and instead the Czar is a man of feeble 
and distracted intellect, and without depth or stability of 
character. Hence it is declared that he must not be 
held responsible for what has taken place, and that in 
the tragedy which is being enacted in Russia he is not the 
villain of the piece, but the victim. 

We are not prepared to say offhand which of these 
two views is the true one, or whether either of 
them is correct. On the whole, however, we are 
inclined to think that the second is the truer of the 
two. Probably the Czar, besides being weak and well- 
meaning, helpless and irresolute, has, like most men of 
such a type, a strain of vanity and self-conceit. He 
would hardly be human if he had not, considering his up- 
bringing and the place in the world which he holds. 
Remember, too, that he is a sincere believer in the 
teachings of the Church to which he belongs. He 
believes that he is possessed with a divine mission, and 
that as Emperor of Russia he has a spiritual as well as 
a material crown. Further, he has been brought up to 
believe that his political intelligence is of the very highest 
order, and that, difficult as may be the situation in which his 
country finds itself, he is the only man capable of setting 
matters right. The entertaining of such a belief would 
not make him the monster of the writer in the National, 
but it would fully account for what has happened of late. 
A weak, well-raeaning man who is too vain to realise his 
weakness and incapacity, and who drifts hither and 
thither in his bewildered efforts to do right, is just the 
kind of ruler to produce a situation like that which now 
exists in Russia. Even, then, if the Czar we have just 
described cannot be said with certainty to be the real 
Czar, he is, at any rate, a Czar who fits the facts. So 
much cannot be said of the Czar depicted by the writer 
in the Quarterly and National. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND TIBET. 


HE Blue-book containing the latest correspondence on 
the Tibetan Expedition was published last Saturday. 

Few more interesting and few more unpleasant State- 
papers have been issued in recent years. The despatches 
dealing with the actual work of the Mission and the 
fighting, and Sir Francis Younghusband’s summary of 
results, will be read by everybody with satisfaction. It 
will be some time before we can see the expedition in 
its proper perspective, and estimate the magnitude of its 
task and the reality of its success from the military 
oint of view. A combination of good fortune and 
rilliant management carried it through perils and 
difficulties which seemed insurmountable. For, it must 
be remembered, it was a step in the dark. There 
was no reason to believe at the start that the 
passes would be practicable, the enemy comparatively 
ineffective, and the Lamaist Government so precarious an 
institution. The more credit to the men who faced the 
unknown with calm fortitude, and allowed no obstacle to 
weaken their nerve. We have secured a Treaty which 





PPE 
opens up Tibet to our trade, which gives Britain 
the veto on any exploitation of the country, which 
prevents foreign encroachments, which, in short, gives 
us a virtual protectorate. We have also enormous! 
increased our prestige with the native States ~ 
the Indian frontier. And this result is due to Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Well may the Government of 
India, in transmitting his final despatch, write that, in 
their opinion, “the satisfactory resitilie are mainly due to 
the conspicuous tact, ability, and constancy displayed by 
him during the whole course of his arduous negotiations 
negotiations which were rendered all the more difficult by 
the rigour of the climate and the circumstances of physical 
discomfort, not to say danger, in which they were carried 
on.” And the reward of this admirable public servant 
is a small step in the Order to which he belongs, a littl 
grudging praise, and much unjustifiable censure from the 
Government at home! 

To understand the circumstances it is necessary to 
examine the new Blue-book with some minuteness, In a, 
long and interesting despatch dated June 30th, 1904 
the Viceroy gave his views on the results to be 
aimed at by the Mission. For our purpose we need only 
notice two points. After stating fully the arguments 
against the proposal, he argued for the establishment 
of a British Resident at Lhasa, if found necessary 
and for the retention of the Chumbi Valley for “ 
time sufficient to ensure the protection of our treat 
rights and to provide a safe highway to Tibet. The 
Secretary of State telegraphed on July 6th and 26th 
that his Majestv’s Government would not consent to a 
Political Resident at Lhasa or elsewhere, and agreed to the 
occupation of the Chumbi Valley only “till the payment 
of the indemnity shall have been completed, or the marts 
opened effectively for the space of three years, whichever 
is the latest.” Ina telegram of August 3rd the further 
provision was added that “no demand for right of 
access to Lhasa for our Agent at Gyangtse is to be made.” 
The Government were, of course, perfectly entitled to make 
such conditions. The point is arguable, and has been 
argued on the other side with great ability by Sir Francis 
Younghusband, but on the whole we think that the 
Government were right in refusing to establish a 
resident at Lhasa. A British Resident is apt to 
mean annexation sooner or later, and we have no 
desire to see Tibet become a second Kashmir, or evena 
second Nepal. Provided that our frontiers are safe- 
guarded—and we think that the Treaty makes adequate 
provision for this—we have no desire to increase our 
Imperial responsibilities. On tne question of the Chumbi 
Valley we are also in agreement with the decision arrived 
at by the Government. In view of Lord Lansdowne’s 
assurance to Russia, we think that a protracted occupation 
might have dangerous effects upon our foreign relations. 
But there is no excuse for what followed. Sir Francis 
Younghusband was given a certain discretion in fixing 
the indemnity and its mode of payment, and he finally 
settled it at seventy-five lakhs of rupees, to be paid 
in annual instalments over a period of seventy-five 
years. It was the Tibetans’ own proposal, and he 
argued, reasonably enough, that, while the sum was 
small for an indemnity, yet, if payment was required too 
soon, it would press heavily upon the peasantry. More- 
over, he had no authority at the time to stay longer in 
Tibet, and had instructions to bring the negotiations to a 
close as soon as possible. The Government held that the 
occupation of Chumbi for seventy-five years was a breach 
of the Commissioner’s instructions, and telegraphed to him 
to reduce the indemnity to twenty-five lakhs, five of which 
were to be paid before Chumbi was evacuated. Sir 
Francis Younghusband did not receive these instructions 
in their final form till after his departure from Lhasa, 
and, feeling that to reopen negotiations would be to ruin 
the whole arrangement, left the country without communi- 
cating the proposal to the Tibetans, and suggested on his 
return that the reduction in our demands might be made an 
act of grace on the part of his-Majesty. Meanwhile he had 
received a spontaneous offer from the Tibetans to give 
our trade agent at Gyangtse access to Lhasa. He naturally 
accepted this, thinking that the telegram of August 3rd 
did not apply to a voluntary proposal.’ This offer he was 
instructed to disavow. 

We have no criticism to make on the substance of the 
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Government’s policy. On the facts, they were probably 
right, though it is a question on which different opinions 
might reasonably be held. But their method seems to 
us as bad as possible. The Commissioner, facing un- 
jnown problems in the presence of immense difficulties, had 
aright to demand a certain latitude in his instructions, 
provided that the main lines of policy were followed. 
he amount of the indemnity was left to him to settle, 
and also the mode of its payment. The telegram of 
July 26th, which dealt with the subject of the Chumbi 
Valley, seems to us to cover his action. It is perfectly 
true that seventy-five years’ occupation would have been 
olitically a mistake ; but on reading the correspondence 
we do not see that the Commissioner was forbidden by his 
instructions to make the arrangement, for though the 
telegrams of July 6th and 26th indicated that the 
indemnity should be such an amount as the Tibetans 
could pay within three years, yet a later clause pro- 
yided for the occupation of Chumbi “ till the payment 
of the indemnity shall have been completed, or the marts 
opened effectively for a space of three years, whichever is 
the latest,’-—which might well have been read as a 
permission to protract the payment should special cir- 
cumstances make it desirable. In any case, it was a small 
error of judgment, easily repaired, and we can see no 
‘ustification for the tone of the telegram of October 3rd, 
or the despatch of December 2nd. ‘To say that the Com- 
missioner acted “in defiance of express instructions ” is to 
pass a serious censure upon a brilliant public servant. 
Ingratitude of this sort is bad enough; but there is also a 
grave breach of etiquette. It is the Indian Government 
who are responsible for the Commissioner, and that they 
realise their responsibility is shown by their spirited defence 
of his work. It is essential, wrote the Secretary of State on 
December 2nd, that “questions of Indian frontier policy 
should no longer be regarded frem an exclusively Indian 
point of view, and that the course to be pursued in such cases 
must be laid down by his Majesty’s Government alone.” 
We entirely agree; but if the censure is aimed at any- 
body, it is at the Government of India. Sir Francis 
Younghusband was a servant of that Government, and 
any reproof should have come to him from that quarter. 
It may be argued that no reproof was intended, and that it 
is a mere question of a difference of opinion and a mis- 
take which required rectification. This might have been 
true, though even then the tone would have been 
unfortunate, if the correspondence had remained in the 
archives of the India Office; but what are we to say 
when these despatches are given to the world? Their 
effect upon those foreign relations which the Government 
are so jealously concerned for can only be mischievous. 
A piece of work which has aroused the admiration of 
Europe is coldly and querulously received by the Govern- 
ment which inaugurated it. It is a blunder which does 
not alter our opinion of the Commissioner, but leaves us 
with little respect for his superiors. 

We may, and do, prefer in the abstract the Government 
policy, but for the ineptitude with which they carried out 
that policy we have nothing but contempt. The matter 
could hardly have been worse bungled than it was. If the 
Cabinet had a grievance against Sir Francis Younghusband 
over the seventy-five years’ occupation, nothing would 
have been easier than to put things right by releasing 
the Tibetans from the payments. The actual amount of 
the indemnity was a matter of nomoment. It was exucted 
as a punishment, not in order to pay for the expenses of 
the expedition. 





BIRMINGHAM AND ITS BISHOP. 


TY\HE note of strenuous earnestness which might be 

expected to mark Bishop Gore’s administration of 
his new diocese was struck by him at the meeting of the 
Birmingham Church Extension Society over which he 
presided on Monday. While he has been absent on an 
interdiocesan holiday, Church-people in Birmingham, 
rejoicing over the achievement of that complete eccle- 
siastical life at which they have so long been aiming, have 
been talking and writing about a new Cathedral, as its 
outward and visible sign. This indulgence was perhaps 
natural enough on their part, but it receives no countenance 
from their Bishop. He has, of course, far too much of the 
historic sense to question the potential value—though too 





seldom fully realised—of a Cathedral as the centre of the 
spiritual life of a diocese. Nor does he enter the lists—if 
they exist—for the approximate adequacy of the present 
Birmingham parish church, even with the noble Burne- 
Jones windows, as such a centre. Nevertheless he told his 
hearers on Monday that he “ wanted to say, with as much 
emphasis as possible, that he earnestly hoped they would 
follow the example of Liverpool,—that they would dismiss 
all thoughts of building a great Cathedral altogether from 
their minds for the present, and leave it to another genera- 
tion.” A hard saying this may seem for citizens of Birming- 
ham, who are little accustomed to look for guidance to 
any other cities, however distinguished, and who, it they 
did seek an example from Liverpool, would prefer to find 
it in the fact that that great civic diocese is already 
engaged upon the construction of a Cathedral vaster than 
any of the historic fabrics which have come down to us. 
There might be something very attractive to Birmingham 
feeling in the idea of entering upon some such splendid 
rivalry in ecclesiastical architecture as that which prevailed 
among leading Italian cities five hundred years ago. It may 
even be conceived that such a project would enlist no 
inconsiderable support, anonymous, if not avowed, from 
Birmingham citizens who own no allegiance to the Church 
of England, and who would never dream of contributing to 
the ordinary objects of that Communion. Nor, indeed, is 
it possible for Englishmen having few or no' links with 
either the great Lancashire seaport or the Midland capital 
to avoid reflecting with a certain wistfulness on the great 
aesthetic developments which such a rivalry would open 
out, and the extensive influence which it would probably 
exercise. It is not, however, to that kind of emulation 
that the first Bishop of Birmingham wishes the minds 
of Churchmen in his diocese to be directed. The day may 
come when their children will rightly set themselves to 
the raising of a temple “exceeding magnifical”; but 
for them there is other work to do, more prosaic, less 
inspiring perhaps, but absolutely essential. For the 
Church in Birmingham, he tells them, “is altogether 
understaffed and deficient in plant,” and their duty is to 
remove that reproach,—to concentrate their efforts first on 
securing a great increase in the staff of the clergy in the 
poor parishes, and next on seeing to the extension of the 
Church by the building of new churches, and the found- 
ing, where necessary, of new parishes. 

he facts are, no doubt, as Bishop Gore thus indicates. 
There is no long tradition of well-organised and efficient 
church-life in Birmingham—as, for example, in Leeds—and 
much of the work begun under the inspiration of Hook, 
and carried forward under that of his eminent successors, 
in the latter city, remains to be done in the former. 
Indeed, it would not be going too far to say that until 
the establishment of the Birmingham archdeaconry, some 
ten years ago, and the energetic occupancy of that post 
by the Suffragan Bishop of Coventry, who has been lately 
appointed to the See of Manchester, the Church of 
England was altogether at a disadvantage as compared 
with other religious bodies there. In the interval 
important progress has been achieved, but there is still 
a great deal of leeway to be made up. The establishment 
of a distinct See for Birmingham, mainly taken out of 
the diocese of Worcester, but including certain parishes 
from that of Lichfield, and the appointment of Dr. 
Gore as its first Bishop, have unquestionably secured for 
the members of the Church of England in the Midland 
metropolis the best possible opportunity of achieving for her 
a position entirely worthy of her in that great sphere of 
spiritual, social, and municipal work. Bishop Gore’s 
speech, to which we have called attention, on his first public 
appearance in his new diocese, shows the entirely practical 
character of the leadership which is now at their disposal. 
He stated that he proposed to appoint a small Commission 
to advise him, after making a review of the situation in the 
diocese, and tabulating and classifying its various districts ; 
and he thought that they would find it possible to form 
a “sort of first-class list of urgency cases ” distinguished by 
conspicuous spiritual need, conspicuous deficiency in local 
available resources, and by evidence of work already 
going on which justified assistance. A reasoned appeal, 
based on such facts and considerations, would, he was 
convinced, be met at once. Bishop Gore’s confidence on 
this head, we feel sure, will prove warranted; indeed, it 
would not be altogether surprising if the response made 
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to such an appeal on his part were to embrace not a few 
of those outside the Church’s pale who recognise, as many 
Nonconformists do, the definite lift which he has already 
given while at Worcester to the tone and aims of the average 
Christianity of the Midlands. However that may be, it is 
reasonable to hope that his episcopate at Birmingham wilt 
prove a very powerful stimulus to that habit of giving for 
' religious objects which the existence of old endowments and 
the established position of the Church have served to make 
much less generally prevalent among Anglicans than it is 
among our Nonconformists and Roman Catholics. 

‘But, of course, such giving is only one of those Christian 
duties which are certain to be decisively emphasised by 
the presence of Dr. Gore in Birmingham. That city has 
@ conspicuous record in connection with municipal activity, 
—a record in the promotion of which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part has been in the highest degree honourable. With afew 
others, he succeeded by strenuous and enlightened labour 
in raising the whole level of the public life of the place. 
It was a great achievement, which not only secured very 
important reforms in Birmingham, but served to elevate 
the standards of citizenship, not only there but in the 
country generally. Two things, however, are to be observed, 
—first, that while the tone of Birmingham municipal life 
remains high, there is a certain danger of resting with too 
great confidence on the reputation of work accomplished 
in the past; secondly, that much the larger part of the 

ublic work is done by Nonconformists. We do not 
inquire into the causes of this fact,—how far it may be 
due to political traditions which have become greatly 
modified; how far to the presence of greater wealth, 
and therefore perhaps leisure, among Unitarians and 
members of the Society of Friends; how far to real civic 
slackness among Churchmen. But one thing is certain, 
—that with Dr. Gore as their Bishop Birmingham Church- 
men will not find it easy or comfortable to avoid taking 
their full share in all the great public activities of their 
city. Nor can we believe that they will desire to remain 
to any extent in the background. Few spheres ought to 
be more really attractive to any citizens of enlightenment 
than that of sharing in the public work of a community 
so well equipped as Birmingham now is for the develop- 
ments on all sides of a full and rich civic life. The 
establishment of the Birmingham bishopric, following so 
soon after that of the Birmingham University, will pro- 
mote, it may reasonably be expected, the more general and 
vigorous participation of Churchmen with citizens of all 
other Communions in the promotion of the social, moral, 
intellectual, and physical well-being of the great, and 
greatly influential, Midland centre. Discouraged though 
they may be in their aspirations towards temple-building, 
ambitions of the most inspiring kind lie open to them. 
It is theirs to prove their resolve that, so far as in them 
lies, Birmingham shall present the spectacle of a union of 
standards of liberal culture with the forms of education 
most conducive to the success of local industries ; of the 
treatment at once sympathetic and bracing of the dis- 
tressing problems of poverty and unemployment; and of the 
establishment of a true sense of comradeship and reciprocal 
responsibility among all classes. Like opportunities exist 
in other great provincial centres for the realisation of like 
ideals, and emulation among them in that direction 
will redound to the strength and honour of British 
Christianity. 


THE RUSSIAN STRIKE AND RUSSIAN POLITICS. 
F no notice had been taken in the Press of the appeal 
on behalf of the Russian Strikers’ Fund, we might 

not have thought it necessary to say anything about it. 
There are cases in which a cause is best served when 
solicitations to support it are left without comment. 
But in the present instance the questions which such 
an appeal raises have not been allowed to slumber, 
and no harm can be done by considering the reasons 
for and against issuing it. The main reason in its 
favour scarcely needs stating. It is the existence of 
human suffering on a great scale. Russia is now the 
scene of a vast strike, a strike which has been treated 
by the Government as the equivalent of a revolution, 
and has been put down at St. Petersburg by the methods 
which autocrats commonly employ to suppress revolutions. 
“Money,” says the appeal, and we can well believe it, ‘is 
urgently required to keep the workmen and their families 











from starvation.” Financial aid has already been asked 
for from England, and an organisation “through which 
the money can be distributed is already in existence,” 
Money is wanted for the relief, not only of the workmen 
on strike, but also of the “hundreds of women and 
children dependent on the victims of last Sunday week's 
massacre.” They “are literally without food and fuel,” 
The cry for help is signed, among others, by the 
Master of Balliol, Dr. Clifford, Canon Scott Holland, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Mr. George Meredith. 

On the face of it, there is not a word to be said against 
this appeal, or rather, there is not a word to be said 
against it as we have described it. It prejudges, 
no doubt, the case against the Russian employers, 
It takes for granted the truth of the statements put 
forward on their behalf,—one-sided as such statements 
necessarily are. But to this it may be answered 
that the extent of the strike is in itself evidence of 
the reality of the grievances alleged. 
not cease work on this gigantic scale unless their 
position has become intolerable ; least of all do they take 
this course when they know that the Government have 
entered the lists on the side of the employers, and that 
refusals to work will be met, not by economic arguments, 
but by cannon and cavalry charges. This method of 
dealing with a trade quarrel absolves a sympathetic public 
from the obligation of inquiring strictly into the facts, 
What the precise rate of wages is in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow, how it compares with the cost of living in these 
towns, of how many.hours the working day consists, and 
what is the payment for overtime—all the questions, in 
short, on which the public ordinarily seek information 
before expressing their sympathy with the workers in 
a trade dispute—may be treated as needless if a strike is 
to be brought to a prompt end, not by arbitration or con- 
ciliation, but by military force. The employment of sueh 
means is an indication that the Government have pre- 
judged the case, and the workmen have consequently all 
the claim to support that belongs to the victims of irre- 
sistible strength. We are asked to feed starving men, to 
warm women and children perishing of cold. No con- 
sideration of policy need interfere with our action in such 
a case as this. Our duties begin and end with the act of 
putting our hands into our pockets. 

This, we say, would be a very good ground for making 
an appeal to English compassion if the terms of that 
appeal had been contained in the quotations we have 
already made from it. Money is urgently needed; the 
means of distributing it when found are ready; all that 
Englishmen have to think of is how to find it. In all this 
politics need have no place. We have to do with forms of 
suffering, not with forms of government. But by what 
we cannot but describe as an act of singular unwisdom 
the appeal is so worded as to make the use of this language 
impossible. It asks help for the Russian strikers, not on the 
plea that they are badly treated by their employers, or that 
their demands are refused with excessive and unnecessary 
severity, but on the express ground that they are taking 
part in a great political act. “Since the failure of the 
Zemstvos’ petition for a Constitution, the Reform Move- 
ment in Russia is everywhere adopting the general strike 
as its chief means of action.” In other words, Tings 
benevolence is asked to subsidise a revolution. Every 
man must, of course, decide for himself how he ought 
to treat such a suggestion. If his conscience permits or 
commands him to take an active part in the politics 
of foreign countries, he has only to consider whether he 
likes the part assigned to him. Which particular revolution 
he shall support with his spare cash will depend entirely 
on his political sympathies. It may be a Restoration in 
France, or a declaration of Hungarian independence, or 
the restoration of the temporal power in Rome, or the 
overthrow of the Russian autocracy. These various aims 
will appeal with varying force to different classes of 
minds. But they have the common property of being an 
intervention on the part of the citizens of one country in 
the determination of what kind of government shall be 
set up in another country. 

The issue of a public appeal for the purpose of 
raising mouey for such an intervention seems to us 
to involve the signatories in a very grave responsi- 
bility. One method of bringing about a revolution in 
Russia has, they say, been tried and failed. Now another 
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method is being tried, and to this we ask you to con" 
tribute. We do not propose that you should do this 
by yourselves taking part in the revolution, or even by 
finding arms for those who are fighting. Arms, indeed, 
will not be wanted, for the general strike “is an essentially 

acific method.” ‘You are only invited to feed the 
strikes who are facing hunger in the hope of winning 
liberty.” But to provide the commissariat may be quite 
as effectual a method of helping an army as to put guns 
into the soldiers’ hands. Moreover, where is their warrant 
for thinking that this method is “essentially pacific” ? 
It can only:be so on the assumption that the inconvenience 
caused by a general strike wiil be so great that the 
Government will shortly cease to offer any resistance, 
and make arrangements for the convocation of a National 
Assembly, and the conversion of the Czar into a Con- 
stitutional King. It may be so; we sincerely hope that 
it will be so ; but we cannot hide from ourselves that theve 
js an alternative possibility. The Government may find 
some way out of the dilemma thus ingenuously pro- 

unded to them. The “essentially pacific” method 
may have to be exchanged for the aimless street fighting 
in which so many would-be revolutions have found an 
inglorious end, and the reform movement in Russia 
will have another failure to chronicle. If this is all 
that comes from adopting the general strike as the chief 
means of political action, we question whether the 
recollection of having helped on the result, or of having 
induced others to help it on, will be altogether a pleasant 
one. Lasting revolutions are of home growth, and foreign 
support may only delay the discovery that the ground 
is not yet ready for the desired crop. 

There is another point in reference to this appeal which 
cannot be wholly passed over. Englishmen are asked to 
give money for the support of the workmen who have 
adopted the general strike as the chief means of obtaining 
reform. Let us concede that this is a proper step to 
take—that. when our sympathies are on the right 
side any means of making them effective is legiti- 
wate, that the fact that the Government of a foreign 
country is tyrannical makes it wise as well as just 
for Englishmen to try to upset it. But having con- 
ceded this, something else follows from it. We have 
all read and been indignant that placards accusing 
Englishmen of doing very much what those who sign this 
appeal are doing have been posted up in Moscow ‘and 
elsewhere, and have been taken down by the authorities 
at the request of Sir Charles Hardinge. No doubt the 
placards speak of the strike as started by English money, 
which is not true. _ But so far as the appeal is successful, 
it will be' true that English money is helping to maintain 
the strike, and to maintain it because its origin and motive 
are essentially political. If the offensive placards reappear, 
and the Russian Ambassador calls at the Foreign Office 
with a.copy of the appeal in his hand, we do not quite 
see how Lord Lansdowne is to repeat his demand for 
their removal. Whatever else the appeal may do, it 
can hardly fail to cause embarrassment to the British 
Government. 

But though we state these considerations, and though 
they weigh with us very strongly, it must not be supposed 
fora moment that we bate one jot of our indignation in 
regard to the action of the Russian autocracy in dealing 
with the strike, or that our sympathies are not with those 
who desire to free Russia from the curse of that gross and 
incoherent despotism from which she now suffers. But 
between hoping that liberal ideals and principles may 
in the end prevail in Russia, and interfering in the 
internal affairs of Russia at a particularly inoppor- 
tune moment, there is a whole world of difference. One 
is not a friend or supporter of the autocracy because 
one insists. that sympathy for its victims must be expressed 
with caution and discretion. One does not approve of 
wife-beating because one refuses, except in very special 
circumstances, to interfere in a family quarrel. 
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FACING LIFE. 





“Tf any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 
As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of happiness, 


From common sense of what men were and are, 
Who would not know what men must be—let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visaged shows, 

We shall affright their eyes. But if a breast 
Nailed to the earth with grief, if any heart 

Pierced through with anguish pant within this ring, 
If there be any blood whose heat is choked 

And stifled with true sense of misery, 

If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 

Th’ arrive most welcome.” 





ee is the splendid prologue to an Elizabethan play of no 

great merit (the second part of Antonio and Melida, by 
Marston). Charles Lamb speaks of “the tragic note of pre- 
paration which it sounds.” It is, he says, “ as solemn a prepara- 
tion as the warning note which he who saw the Apocalypse . 
heard cry.” It reads like an introduction to the drama of life 
itself wherein the mature man must make up his mind 
whether he will face the facts of life or whether he will 
not, whether he will keep his eyes, however “ affrighted,” 
upon the “black-visaged shows” which cross the stage from 
time to time, or whether he will refuse to look. His moral 
rank must depend largely upon his decision. According to 
his choice, he becomes a free man or a captive,—a captive 
confined amid pleasant theories, or a citizen of the world able 
to go where he will, willing to touch the sharp edge of reality 
and to chance its wounds. A good many men put mental 
comfort before mental liberty, and enslave themselves. The 
men who dare not face the harder facts of life are in Marston’s 
eyes as a rule the favourites of fortune; and, of course, the 
temptation to shirk them is greater to these than to its 
victims. It is so easy, for instance, for a successful man to 
believe that, roughly speaking, we all get our deserts. Fully 
assured that he has got his, he argues from his own experience. 
Looking upon failure, he says to himself: ‘‘ So-and-so should 
have been more prompt [or less headlong]. He should have 
been more industrious [or he should have known when to take 
a holiday]. He ought to have known better than to have made 
this [that, or the other] mistake. He should have been ready 
torisk [or he should have feared to adventure]. In fact, he has 
made his own bed, and he must lie on it.” Thus “ hugged in 
the arms of happiness,” he refuses to see when circumstances 
trip up the man who should have run well. It is a sad sight: 
better to explain or to forget it. 

Another false theory which hides an unpleasant truth 
is that which postulates that everything is a matter of 
habit, that nothing hurts much if only the person is 
used to it: that poverty and privation, ceaseless drudgery 
and care, incommode no one who has borne them long 
enough. They deny the existence of those the thought 
of whom saddens the men who can face the facts, and 
who are “desperate with too quick a sense of constant 
infelicity.” No doubt the world would be a happier place 
without them. Why not, therefore, imagine them gone? A 
similar blind can be made out of the strange idea that in the 
long run lots are equal. This theory is in such plain contra- 
diction of experience that it seems hardly possible that any 
one should take pleasure in laying its unction to his soul. 
Yet it is not uncommon to find some one who says he believes 
it. Nothing will argue him out of his preconceived notion. 
He falls back upon the theory of compensation, and as com- 
pensations comprise everything, from money to disposition, it 
is not easy to contradict him. So he does his sum made up 
of uncertain items, and proves by it that the world is just. 
Another very amiable and entirely groundless view often 
maintained by those who are afraid to look vpon truth is that 
nobody means to do wrong. They are ignorani, or stupid, or 
ill-judged, or thoughtless, or misled, but they never mean any 
harm. This is a pleasant imagination which can appeal, one 
would think, only to the entirely innocent or the essentially 
silly. We talk of “damning with faint praise.” These are 
they who damn mankind with excuses, and would rank them 
morally below ths animals rather than convict them of sin. No 
doubt in some sense these ostrich-like happiness-hunters attain 
their end. Yet few of those who determine to look at things 
as they are feel any envy towards them. Until he gets used 
to the play no man who keeps his eyes on the stage can 
avoid some very great shocks. Truth, it must be admitted, is 
often appalling, but only those who can endure these shocks 
obtain glimpses of its unearthly beauty, or realise at moments 
that extraordinary correlation of opposites—of sin to virtue, 





Who winks and shuts his apprehensions up, 





order to confusion, doubt to faith—which harmonises in a 
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flash and for the space of a second the contradictions of the 
world. Reality has some indescribable value for most of us. 
Who appraises his experience in exact ratio to its pleasura- 
bility? I in the next world a man were asked: “ What of 
that which you saw there below will you keep in memory, 
and what will you cast into oblivion?” .a good many “ black- 
visaged shows” would be retained, we are sure. Oddly 
enough, it’ is not the people who turn from the truth 
who cling most to life. The interest is unspeakably 
enhanced: by seeing the whole of the drama, and we should 
say that for most ordinary men and women the dramatic 
interest of, life and its affections made up its desirability. A 
few there may be who love life merely as an opportunity for 
the accomplishment of an end, interested or disinterested, 
but we should say that they are few indeed. 

But to return to Marston. He invites those whose 
souls are already “nailed to the earth with grief,” who 
feel themselves ‘choked and stifled with the sense of 
misery,” to look fearlessly upon the terrible scenes being 
enacted in the world around them. Surely these at 
least would have a right to seek what consolation they 
could. by turning their eyes from sad facts so far as is 
for them possible. One would say so; and most of us 
when we are called upon to endeavour to ease mental 
suffering proceed upon the plan of screening off all of horror 
which the sufferer has not yet seen. All the same, we 
believe there is wisdom of a very deep kind in Marston’s 
-words, For all suffering but that which is entirely physical 
the world seeks explanation rather than consolation,—or 
should we say: it seeks consolation chiefly in explanation ? 
But do the more terrible acts of life’s drama offer any explana- 
tion of its problems ? Hardly ; but we think that some of them 
prove that. there is an explanation. Those who turn from 
tragic truth never know that there are. minds which are a 
match for fate, and realise that to them the explanation has 
been given,—‘ not,” as St. Paul said, “in word, but in 
power.” They do not know anything which they can tell 
us by argument or persuasion, but their sufferings produce 
for them -no impotent rebellion, no confusion of despair. 
They are not many in number, but they belong to all classes 
and all shades of religious opinions, and there are scholars 
among them and men without learning. They seem to be 
singled out for suffering. But the reason of what seems to 
onlookers like the wanton malice of fate is ever present to 
their souls ; not to their minds,—if it were, they might impart 
the secret, and that is not permitted. They are the recipients 
of a divine confidence they cannot betray, but which for them 
clears up the mystery of pain, and transforms a scene of 
chaotic cruelty into a vision of the divine order. Such men 
stand upon the summit of life. We dare not desire to see 
the things that they see; the ascent is too terrible. But 
those who watch even from very far off give thanks that the 
humiliation is taken out of suffering, and learn at least to 
suspect the divine origin of the indomitable spirit of man, 
which all the terrors of time do not avail to quench. 





“GOLD FROM SEA-WATER.” 

T is not only likely, but certain, that if the announcement 
were suddenly made that a cheap process had been dis- 
covered by which coal could be converted into diamonds, 
there would be plenty of people who would be afraid of 
emptying the coal-box on the fire. They would not like the 
idea of throwing away money. They would calculate how 
many tons of coal were still left in the cellar—possibly would 
telephone for more coal at the same price, in case the coal 
merchant had not seen the newspapers that morning—until, 
perhaps, it would occur to them a few days afterwards that it 
did not very much matter. The cheaper the process of. con- 
verting coal into diamonds, the more diamonds would be 
made, and the cheaper, therefore, they would become; and if 
you could make large diamonds, according to size, at prices 
ranging, say, from ninepence to nine guineas—at. which 
size they would be too heavy to wear as jewels—clearly 
it would be better to burn coal than to keep it to make 
diamonds. Nothing, eventually, would be greatly altered, 
except, of course, that rich women would cease to wear 
diamonds, and that a good many mortgages made on the 


——S 

The parallel is not exact if the discovery of “new wealth” 
—the Daily News seems to have been the first to discover 
“wealth” in the latest gold-extracting process—has to do 
with the production of other precious commodities besides 
diamonds. It was announced on Saturday last, with all 
the headlines natural. to the occasion, that a discovery 
had been made “of the utmost magnitude and the most 
sensational character.” For many years attempts had 
been made to extract gold from sea-water, but “ though 
gold has been collected and precipitated, no process had 
hitherto been discovered by which it could be extracteg 
on a commercial basis. Our information is that the 
problem has now been solved, and that gold in practically 
illimitable quantities is only awaiting the completion of 
the arrangements which a powerful syndicate have in hand 
to be pumped from the ocean.” All that reads like revolu. 
tion ; and when it is added that the process by which all this 
gold is to be obtained has been submitted to Sir William 
Ramsay, and that “he has just reported on it in terms which 
leave no room for doubt as to its success,” is there any other 
comment to be made except that those who have managed to 
obtain shares in the syndicate are exceedingly lucky persons? 
One of the critics of the scheme, indeed, goes so far as to 
estimate the actual amount of gold which is at the disposal 
of the ocean-pumping syndicate. Since it is computed that 
there is something like a grain of gold in a ton of sea-water, 
and since a grain of gold is worth about twopence, “as thero 
are about sixty thousand billion tons of water in the ocean, 
any one who can recover it all will have a nice little fortune 
of £625,000,000,000,000, or over five thousand million tons of 
solid gold!” (We cannot make this sum work out correctly, 
but the general drift of the calculation is clear.) At first 
sight, all that looks very well indeed for the prospects of the 
syndicate; but it ought perhaps to be added that as yet Sir 
William Ramsay has taken no shares, that he has written 
to the papers to state that his report was confidential, and 
that “the process is still in an elementary stage.” 

There are possibly other reflections which may occur. For 
the sake of argument, suppose it to be granted that all these 
calculations of the amount of gold waiting in the sea fora 
syndicate to extract it are correct. Suppose it to be a fact 
that somehow there could be obtained from sea-water so 
many million tons of gold. You are faced by two diffi- 
culties,—first, by the mechanical difficulty of getting the grain 
of gold dry into your hand out of the water; second, by the 
obvious fact that if you can manage to extract a sufficiently 
large quantity of gold in a given time—if, that is to say, 
again purely for the sake of argument, you could in a year 
double the amount of solid, malleable gold in existence—you 
would upset the standards by which the value of goods 
exchanged among the merchant nations is measured. Would 
that be a good thing to do? But take the mechanical 
difficulties first. To begin with, granted that from a ton of 
sea-water you can get a grain of gold. Pump, then, a 
thousand tons of pure sea-water into a reservoir and begin 
to treat it. When you have extracted, by whatever treat- 
ment, the thousand grains of gold which were floating some- 
where in those thousand tons of water, you have dry gold in 
your hands value two thousand pence,—roughly four guineas, 
out of which, of course, you have to pay for your labour and 
part of the initial cost of the plant put up for extraction. 
Still, after paying that, you remain, for the sake of argument, 
two guineas in hand. Next, you have to get. rid of your now 
goldless sea-water, in order to pump in the next thousand tons 
to be treated. What are you going to do with it? Clearly it 
would not be the best thing to do to pump it straight back 
into the sea where it came from; you might, in that case, 
unless there were racing tides to carry it away (and perhaps 
to carry it back again next day), pump again into your 
reservoir water which you had already treated, and which 
would be therefore goldless. The best thing to do, obviously, 
would be to run your waste sea-water through a conduit-pipe 
or by some other method to a distant coast,—you might, for 
instance, pump it into your reservoir on one side of the 
Panama Isthmus and pump it out on the other. 

Suppose, for a moment, however, that this physical difficulty 
could be surmounted, or better, that a much greater secret than 
this for obtaining gold from sea-water were discovered; sup- 





security of jewels would have been foreclosed,—at all events, 
there would have been no interference with the currency. 


pose that some private individual were able with the utmost 
secrecy to develop the scheme of a flotilla of ships which 
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a itinenoeet 
should go out simultaneously, each captain armed with the 
inventor's secret, and which should dip down some kind of 
magnetic apparatus attracting all the gold in the sea for 
miles round. Imagine the flotilla secretly returning home, 
each ship with tons of gold on board; and then imagine the 
gold-supply of the world suddenly doubled, capable of being 
trebled in a month, quadrupled in two months. What would 
happen ? Would the owner of the flotilla, the inventor of the 
magnetic apparatus, become amazingly rich? For a time, 
perhaps; but if his secret were discovered, or if it were 
known that it was only a chemical secret which stood 
between wealth and poverty, would he remain rich for long, 
simply because he could always produce gold to pay for what- 
ever he wanted? He would not, of course. He would probably 
be assassinated, since there is always a tendeucy to believe 
that secrets can somehow be obtained by killing; but if he 
were not assassinated, and if the secret leaked out, so that 
every Government in the world knew how to obtain gold 
exceedingly cheap, clearly the inventor would become just as 
poor @ man as any one else who possessed merely gold, or 
paper redeemable by gold. He might as well possess so 
much sand. If the gold-supply of the world could be multi- 
plied to any extent with absolute ease, and multiplied at 
irregular intervals, there would be no standard of prices. A 
quarter of wheat might stand at fifty shillings one day and 
two hundred and fifty shillings the next day: you might be 
asked half-a-crown for lunch on Monday and a sovereign for 
the same lunch on Saturday; you could measure nothing 
until you discovered a new standard; the gold standard 
would have disappeared. 

But would it be allowed to disappear? the question might 
be asked. Would there not immediately be an international 
Convention, called together to make it illegal to collect 
supplies of gold of this kind? Could it not be arranged 
that the sea, at least, should be inviolable, however deeply 
the earth might be scarred and seamed to get the great 
thing? True, such a Convention might bring about security 
of markets in time of peace, though even then there would 
always be privateers stealing out with magnets, hoping to 
return undiscovered. But in time of war, if four or five 
great nations were involved? Then the ships would go 
out for gold, not one by one, but by all the hundreds which 
the rich nations could afford. And to what end? To 
éstablish, in that last fantastic resort, only this,—the 
perpetual truth that not by some sudden, easy discovery can 
any man, or any nation, ever become rich; but that by the 
calamitous upsetting of an apparently perpetual standard of 
prices, a new standard must be discovered; that the new 
standard must involve, not mere ingenuity, but stark labour 
of body; that “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” 
is the last test, the ultimate standard, of men’s riches. 





ENGLISH FIRESIDES, 

HE Judge on circuit at Taunton lately found good reason 

to complain of the discomfort of his quarters in the 
Castle. Our “Justices in eyre” have, perhaps, no right to 
insist on all the comforts of a home when occupying 
judges’ lodgings. But there are special reasons why in 
Taunton his Majesty’s representative should be accorded 
rather more than the usual degree of domestic comfort 
due to travelling Judges equally with home-staying 
citizens. Taunton, in company with a few other old 
boroughs, has emphasised the worship of the hearth in a 
very original manner, and from an ancient date. Before the 
Reform Act of 1832 its electors based their title to vote 
at all'on the fact that they possessed a fireside as a real 
going concern; in other words, that they not only possessed 
a hearth and home, but one where there was a fire on which 
they could cook their meals. Nor was this to be a mere 
makeshift of a fire, a miserable handful of coals at which you 
could toast a red-herring. It was to be a real good downright 
hot fire on which you could boil a joint in an iron pot. Your 
finicking tea-kettle was then unknown, when ladies like the 
daughters of the Earl Perey had a “boiled bone”—ze., a 
boiled mutton chop—sent up for their breakfast with a pint 
of small beer, The sturdy Taunton voters, thus firmly 
entrenched by their fireside, rejoiced in the name of “ pot- 
wallopers,” or men who could boil their own pots on their 





own fires, If we may read their opinions by the Members 
they sent to Parliament, they were Radicals to a man, 
in spite of their property franchise; and when they 
wanted to “register” before a General Election they 
would even set their pots before their doors and “wallop” 
them in front of the enemy, that no one might dispute their 
franchise. 

Without linking up the domestic fire with political rights, 
or building altars on which to keep it sacred, the English in 
their quiet way have always given the hearth a place close to 
their affections, and have devoted not a little trouble and 
thought to beautifying and adorning it. Among the self- 
respecting but not overrich classes in which the female head 
of the family has always done personal work in the nettoyage 
of the establishment the fireside and its surroundings have 
always had the first call upon their energies. In the last two 
centuries it was carried to a point at which effort and result 
almost parted company, as far as proportion is concerned, 
so elaborate was the equipment of the hearth, and so exacting 
the attention needed to keep it, and also its satellites of 
the kitchen or the fuel-store, in shining apparel. Modern 
feeling about the hearth in dwelling-rooms. goes back tc 
the primitive simplicity of our ancestors, when wood was 
the only fuel, and the hearths were constructed to match. 
These ancient fires, in house, castle, or hall, tended to be as 
simple as they were magnificent. As a rule, the big logs lay 
on the hearth, which was of brick or stone, in a bed of hot 
white ashes. Neither by day nor by night did the fire go out, 
and often it was placed in the middle of the room in an 
octagonal fence of iron or stone, whence the flames and 
smoke went up to the lantern or louvre in the ceiling. 
This is not our idea of a comfortable fireside. Nor can it 
be supposed for a moment that it was comfortable. Also 
it had not a “side,’—its ill-regulated heat and smoke 
drifted in any direction in which the draught took it. But 
there is a fine story connected with the open fire in the 
centre of the old Guildhall which shows that people did 
gather round it in the sense that we draw our chairs to 
the fireside. When Dick Whittington was Mayor of the 
Staple of London and Calais he lent great sums to 
Henry V. In the triumph after Agincourt, an entertainment 
was offered by the citizens to the King on his return to 
London, and after the dinner the occupants of the high 
table drew round the central fire, where the King and 
the company warmed themselves. Then Sir Richard sent 
for his clerk, who appeared with a casket in which 
were the King’s bonds for £60,000, or vastly more in 
our money. ‘These the merchant drew out, and after 
explaining his purpose to the company, cast the bonds into 
the fire as his contribution to the greatest victory won over 
the French. 

In those days, and the later Plantagenet times, fine 
fireplaces were often made. There are some excellent 
“pent-house” mantelpieces of stone even’ in the Norman 
keeps. The fireplaces in the splendid tower-house of 
Tattersall Castle are so elaborate that, though made in the 
days of Henry VI., they were reproduced in the new Houses 
of Parliament. But in the pre-Tudor days, antedating the era 
of comfort, in the great age of draughts, there was probably 
more sense of home and happiness before the fire of the 
humble than of the great. The equipment of the hearth, 
which was also the cooking-place, scarcely altered for 
hundreds of years, until King Coal came and banished it 
all, or changed it greatly for the worse. In many old farm- 
houses, in some cottages, and in some manor-houses the old 
kitchen fireside remains almost unaltered. In the last the 
big old kitchen has sometimes been converted into the servants’ 
hall, where the equipment still remains, while a modern 
“working kitchen” has been added. From up the chimney 
hung an iron “ratchet,” toothed, and from this hung the big 
black pot. The fire was of wood, but often it rested on a low 
platform of iron bars, through which the ashes dropped, so 
that they did not blow upon the cooking meat with every gust 
of wind. When the day’s work was over this was the real 
fireside, before which men “sat with the good folks.” The 
farmer roasted chestnuts in his fire,—Shakespeare says so, so 
it must be true; Puck used to stretch his limbs before it 
when the household went to bed. The “dead and drowsy” 
fire was the.symbol of domestic discomfort. There are signs 
that by Shakespeare’s time the shadow of King Coal was 
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falling on the old hearth. Sea-coal fires are mentioned more 
than once. But wood was so plentiful that the jolly old wide 
hearths were in no immediate danger. Lord Tollemache’s 
lamented death will remind many that the open fire in the great 
‘hall at Helmingham must haye been burning oak-logs for some 
three centuries. In Sussex, where the vast woods took the 
place that coal does now in industry, the first iron fire-backs 
and fire-dogs were made. It is about all that the ironworkers 
of that county did produce in the way of manufactured iron 
- till they took to making cannon, it being a pig-iron industry. 
Still, it is remarkable that their first efforts should have been 
devoted to the embellishment of the hearth. They made 
fire-backs and “dogs.” Shovels were not wanted. On the 
other hand, an enormous pair of bellows, of which the shape 
seems never to have altered, was part of the invariable fireside 
furniture. The Tudor builders, while keeping the open hearth, 
dogs, and logs, made the fireplace the centre of the scheme of 
decoration of every room. Those were the magnificent days 
of firesides, when a man sometimes saw the arms of six 
generations of ancestors sprouting out of each other as he 
warmed his feet before his fire. 

Coal fires caused a curious social change. They made 
possible the era of the tea-kettle and the small but comfort- 
able house, in which the parlour fire, not the kitchen hearth, 
was the social centre. Small houses might almost be divided 
into those of the post- and pre-carboniferous fireplace. It is 
difficult to picture the cosiness of the eighteenth-century 
parlour, if it had been necessary to have a great wood fire 
sputtering in it, and taking up a third of one wall-side at the 
least. You could not have a sofa close to one of the old 
yule-log-burning fireplaces :— 

* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn, 
Throws up a steaming column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 
That is a picture of what is meant, or was meant, by the 
English fireside. Contrast for true feeling, though it is not 
a poem written at the time it celebrates, the ordinary evening 
in a Border castle three centuries earlier :— 
“The tables were drawn, it was idless all; 
Knight, and page, and household squire, 
Loitered through the lofty hall, 
Or crowded round the ample fire. 
The staghounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged in dreams the forest chase, 
From Teviot Stone to Eskdale Moor.” 
This is true, if a little tame; but Sir Walter redeems the 
tameness later :— 
“ Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds to bower from stall. 


Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted swords and spur on heel; 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day nor yet by night. 
They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred.” 
The old castle fireside seems to have been developed in the 
barrack room, for which the castle hall was the equivalent. 

About the days of Cowper, and a little later, people took 
to “petting” their fireside. If the coals had been little gods 
they could not have enshrined them with greater care. It 
became the fashion for a short time to have cut-steel fenders, 
sidepieces, and even mantelpieces, these and the fenders being 
sometimes as finely cut into diamond patterns as the glasses 
in the old dessert sets. A few of these are still preserved, 
and the polished steel fireplace and fender remained a house- 
hold idol, and a curse to their acolytes, the housemaids, for 
some fifty years. 

Now there is a complete change and return to very early 
patterns in nearly all new houses. The flat brick or stone 
hearth, the natural log-fire, the dogs, and even the bellows, 
are all reintroduced, with a certain intentional roughness in 
the hall and dwelling-room, and rather more finish in the 
reception-room. It seems a sensible revival. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CHINESE LABOUR. 


[To tux Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR,”’] 
S1z,—The correspondence, recently made public, between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Frederic Mackarness on 
the subject of Chinese labour has directed my attention to 
one aspect of the question which I have hitherto sedulously 
avoided, partly owing to a pardonable disinclination to 
discuss unprofitably the point in question, and further, 
owing to the fact that when the words quoted by Mr, 
Mackarness were uttered I was abroad, and have not had till 
now an opportunity of perusing them in print. But if further 
evidence were required in support of my indictment against 
the Transvaal mining houses (¢,e., that at the time of my 
last visit to China their agents were deliberately recruiting 
labour by a suppression of the conditions of the Ordinance)— 
other, indeed, than the facts set forth in the last number of 
the Missionary Soctety’s Chronicle by Mr. Arnold Foster—it 
might surely be found in the manner in which the British 
public and those responsible for the passing of. the Ordinance 
have been hoodwinked over this point of morality. The 
subject is, I need scarcely premise, one to be approached with 
diffidence. In countries to which the stream of Chineso 
immigration has hitherto confined itself the problem is 
solved by methods which, venial enough though they may 
appear in the eyes of the various native races of the Far 
East, would certainly fail of commendation if judged Ly 
European standards. Such methods are exemplified in the 
notorious Malay Street and its environs in Singapore, 
the “Yard” at Batavia, and the sordid, squalid build. 
ings always in evidence in the different towns of tho 
Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and elsewhere; in every 
locality, indeed, in the proximity of which the Chinese 
are employed. in any number. And recognising two 
years ago that the difficulty under discussion could not 
be met in South Africa by these means, I stated as much, 
to be met with the rejoinder that the immigrants 
could bring their wives and families with them. My 
reply was, and the raison d’étre of this letter is, that the 
vast majority of Chinese coolies are not married. My own 
experience in China—and no doubt any disinterested person 
possessing knowledge of that country has similar convictions— 
leads me to assert that married Chinese of the working class 
do not emigrate, for the simple reason that before a labouring 
man can afford to purchase a wife and marry he must be in a 
better position than that of an ordinary coolie, or, in other 
words, have lifted himself above the status of the coolie class 
from which the emigrants are drawn. Solitary instances 
there may be where ill-fortune or failure of the struggling 
agriculturist’s crops may act as passive recruiting agents, and 
prevail upon the ruined or poverty-stricken labourer to seize 
the chance, however vaguely placed before him, of bettering 
his position, as he thinks, in a foreign land. But—and 
however circumstantial the evidence may seem, it is worthy 
of record—after some years’ control over, and daily contact 
with, a stationary and floating population of thirty or forty 
thousand expatriated Chinese coolie miners in the Malay 
States, I do not hesitate to say that I have never seen or 
heard of one single instance of a coolie possessing, according 
to Chinese law and custom, a legal wife. If I am told—and 
there seems to be no limit to the deluge of extravagant tales 
told in this connection—that the recruiters in China are taking 
pains to procure married men, my answer is that the thing is 
impossible. According to the account of an _ interview 
published in the Standard of January 25th, Mr. F. Perry is 
reported to have said that, “seeing that practically every 
Chinese who can afford it marries as soon as he reaches 
manhood, the apparent proportion of unmarried men among 
the emigrants is absurdly large.” While agreeing to the first 
statement, I should be inclined to substitute, by way of 
antithesis to the conclusion drawn,—“ Seeing that practically 
every Chinese who can afford it marries as soon as he reaches 
manhood, it follows that his position when married is such as 
to obviate the necessity of his being driven to seek a livelihood 
abroad; and that the proportion of alleged married men—viz., 
five thousand to twenty-five thousand—is therefore extra- 
ordinarily large.” Further, “it is true that Chinese emigrants 
to other countries have never been in the habit of taking their 
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wives.” Exactly so, chiefly for the reason I have stated; and 
for the rest, the proportion of women resident in Singapore 
and other localities where the Chinese are much in evidence 
isample. As to the countries quoted by Mr. Perry, California 
and Australia, my study of the subject in both these countries 
has convinced me that underlying the various reasons 
advanced for the antipathy generally expressed towards the 
yace there is a deeply-rooted and well-founded conviction 
that the association of the Chinese with women of European 
blood, pariahs and outcasts though they be, is not productive 
of the best results. And who that has visited the purlieus of 
China Town; Little Bourke. Street, or a Chinese mining camp 
at Castlemaine or Ballarat, in the old days, can doubt it? 
If the eonsent of the authorities in England to the 
passing of the Chinese Labour Ordinance has been gained, 
or even if public opinion has been influenced in any way, by 
asserting that the coolie emmigrants to South Africa were to 
be accompanied by their wives and families, I maintain that 
the system of misrepresentation which has hitherto character- 
ised the intercourse between the recruiter and the labourer 
has been quite in accord with the methods which haye 
distinguished the engineering of the Ordinance throughout, 
Mr. Perry's defence of that system notwithstanding.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. Herzert Noyss. 





CHINESE IN RAND MINES. 

[To tue Epitor oF THe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Although it is probable that the discussion upon the 
rights and wrongs of the importation of Chinese labourers 
into the Transvaal will, by the time this letter reaches its 
destination, have been peremptorily terminated by editorial 
decree, I venture to appeal for some space for the publication 
of a few observations. 


As I am not sufficiently inexperienced in the mining and labour 
conditions obtaining on the Rand to speak dogmatically upon the 
subject in question, I must beg of you to ignore the fact that I 
have inspected nearly every coolie compound on these fields, and 
have seen the new immigrants sleeping and feeding, at work and 
at leisure—thus disqualifying myself in accordance with the 
unwritten laws regulating Chinese labour debates—and to allow 
me to point out how impossible it is to obtain a true impression 
of our economic position from such lurid pictures as those drawn 
by the capable journalist sent out by the Daily Chronicle, with a 
clearly defined “ special commission.” 

The arguments anent “semi-serfage” scarcely call for serious 
consideration. Let people at home waste no pity over the well-paid 
and overfed Chinaman. Rather let their sympathies be reserved 
for employment in the Old Country,—where serfage is so often 
not “semi” or restricted to three years, but complete and 
lifelong. 

With regard to the question of mining costs, some truly weird 
arguments have been advanced. No one would deny that if 
white labourers could be induced to work steadily for two shillings 
a day and rations, the industry (if not its employés) would 
flourish in the manner outlined by the so-called “ befrienders” of 
white labour, or that a large British population—numerically 
strong, morally and politically impotent—would spring up in the 
Colony. It would, however, be composed for the most part of 
discontented and unsettled destitutes, who would certainly not 
trouble to visit a polling station to vote for the men indirectly 
responsible for their unenviable position. The mining magnate, 
thick-skinned and callous though he may be, is not prepared to 
introduce an army of his fellow-countrymen into the Transvaal, 
who would grow up in want and misery to revile him to the end 
of their consumptive days. 

Much is made of the figures given to represent the number of 
unskilled miners “doing the work which Mr. Balfour says white 
men cannot and will not do in South Africa.” The Prime 
Minister’s statement was, of course, purely general, for the white 
man can and will do anything for a living in this country—hold 
up banks or perform any other such gentle tasks—if pushed to 
it by dire need. The greater portion of the unskilled men, however, 
are, not unnaturally, “quitters,” who come one day and hope to 
leave the next. Having lived amongst these men for ten months, 
I must again plead guilty of some experience likely to rob my 
observations of any weight. 

The opponents of Chinese labour advocate that a few of the 
richer mines should alone be worked with white labour (whilst other 
promising areas, presumably, are handed over to the cultivation 
of mealies), rather than a great number of properties be run with 
Chinese labour, giving employment to fewer whites per stamp, 
but many more, in every branch of industry and trade, in the 
aggregate. The suggestion is hardly flattering to the Britisher, 
who is thus credited with being only fit for the dirty work of 

underground mining, and incapable of filling the more agreeable 
positions available upon the surface. Moreover, if the Transvaal 
is thus to be reduced to “tabloid” form to satisfy the prejudices 
of home critics, who seem to imagine that the breweries are the 
only institutions worthy of support in this country, whilst the 


of secondary moment, what are Johannesburg’s forwarding 
stations—in Cape Colony and Natal—to do for a livelihood, 
what the farmer and the merchant and the petty tradesman 
whose prosperity is solely dependent upon the expansion of the 
industry? Check the growth of the Rand gold mines and you 
reduce all British South Africa to the level of a Sheffield or 
Manchester. 

The policy of concentration is the curse of this Colony, which 
merely awaits a substantial lever in a prosperous gold industry 
to be raised from its narrow groove. What folly it is to speak 
grandiloquently of the Transvaal as a “white man’s country ” 
with a population of Britishers herded into the dark, dank workings 
of threescore mines,—people whose whiteness can only be 
detected by the flicker of a candle’s flame; and yet the Govern- 
ment, coerced by the evil capitalist, are censured for having failed 
to recognise the significance of that subterranean vote. 


—I an, Sir, &e., RAtpH STOKEs, 
Mining Editor Rand Daily Mail. 
Johannesburg. 





THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SpEcTaTor.”’] 

Srr,—Amid the tremendous clash of important discussions 
concerning our first and second lines of defence, the war in 
the Far East, the Fiscal question, and the unemployed, there 
is a serious danger that one matter, quite as vital to the 
national well-being as any of the foregoing, may be fatally 
neglected. Nay, there is more than danger, there is a great 
probability that this will be the case. This matter is one that 
has been repeatedly brought before the British public of late 
years, but has been as repeatedly shelved owing to some extra- 
ordinary inability on the part of our folk generally to compre- 
hend its importance, its vital interest to every one of us. 
Thank heaven! it is a question that does not need any refer- 
ence to the much-vexed matter of Free-trade v. Protection. It 
appeals with equal force to all parties, as it does to both 
shipowner and sailor, and would too, were it understood, be 
considered of equally great importance by the highest and the 
lowest in the land according to their different points of view. 
It is the question of the manning of the mercantile marine. 


First of all, it should be an axiom incapable of being affected by 
debate that as the greatest of British interests is peace, so the 
greatest of British industries is the mercantile marine. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest, the overwhelmingly greatest, shipbuilding, 
shipowning, and sea-carrying Power in the world, we have a still 
greater interest as a people in the merchant service from the stern 
fact that without the incessant labours of merchant seamen bring- 
ing food from all parts of the earth which have surplus food-stuffs 
to sell the majority of our workers would be starving. It is not 
the question of the import of luxuries, but of necessities. And 
surely no one will be found so daring as to deny these simple 
elementary statements of fact. 

Admitting, then, that these are facts, what, it may be asked, 
is being done in order that the supply of seamen, both of higher 
and lower grades, may be maintained? Here comes the con- 
troversial part. Some will say that much is being done (not 
enough, all admit that, but still much) by means of training 
vessels moored in convenient spots, some of which (very few) 
have facilities for exercising the pupils at sea in small vessels 
under conditions approximating to those they will be called upon 
to live and work in by and by. But others, and those the most 
deeply interested and farthest seeing, will point scornfully but 
gravely to the examples set us by Germany and America, who 
each, with a businesslike far-sightedness that should put us to the 
blush, are training officers and men under the very best and most 
perfect sea conditions with the full approval and assistance of 
their Governments and peoples. And what is their sea-interest 
compared to ours? With them it is a side-issue; with us it is 
a vital issue, that which makes all the difference between our 
being the British Empire or—well, it is difficult to see what we 
should sink to without our sea commerce, and sea power to 
protect it. itt 
It having been recognised by practically all the authorities 
upon the subject that the only way in which to train a youngster 
for a foremast hand or an officer thoroughly is to send him to sea 
in a sailing-ship under men whose sole duty it is to train him, 
and to have him actually perform those duties as he learns them 
that he will presently have to do for his living, Germany and 
America have purchased ships, have manned them with boys 
(pardon the solecism), with a stiffening of instructors, and sent 
them overseas, not on pleasure bent, but doing all that merchant 
seamen would be called upon to do on an ordinary freight and 
wage-earning voyage. That the results have been good should 
go without saying,—they were bound to be, given ordinary ability 
and honesty on the part of those chosen as officers and instructors. 
But—and the qualification is of the very highest importance—the 
lads thus favoured were not, are not, at liberty, after having 
enjoyed all these privileges, to say: “Well, we've had a very 
good time, but we can do better ashore,” then drop the sea as a pro- 
fession, and be lost to it, having wasted all the money and care 
spent in the endeavour to make sailors of them. No; they aro 
bound, by no merely intangible ties, to serve for a certain time at 
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paid for and impossible to get out of except by death or 
‘ill-health. 

Now this admirable idea should have been ours, seeing our 
vastly greater need. Indeed, private individuals like Lord 
Brassey and the grand old shipowning firm of Devitt and Moore 
did have it, and acted upon it; but although they did what they 
could, they were hampered by the fact that they had no power of 
compelling their pupils to remain at sea, and that, being a 
private firm, they were compelled to earn a dividend for their 
shareholders. In spite of their limitations, however, they have 
persevered for many years, and have been the means of putting 
many officers in charge of ships. And naturally they claim 
{and deserve it too) credit for having done thus much. 

Fortunately, it has now occurred to several people at the same 
time that a really national effort should be made to remedy this 
great national evil of being compelled to man our ships by aliens 
or untrained or imperfectly trained men, and a scheme has been 
formulated which, summarised as everything else must be in so 
brief-a space as can be afforded here, is this. A fine sailing-ship 
or two (if funds permit) shall be bought by the subscriptions of 
interested people formed into a limited company under the 
immediate auspices of the best authorities and the highest people 
in the land. She shall sail under the management of a selected 
firm of shipowners as an ordinary trader, but her crew shall con- 
sist of cadets from the ‘Conway’ or ‘ Worcester’ cadet ships (the 
latter, if Captain Wilson-Barker can see his way, but the former 
certainly, since Captain Broadbent is one of the originators of the 
scheme), and lads of respectable parentage whose folk are unable 
to pay premiums, but who are willing to give their sons an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying what seems to be the first desire of a healthy 
British boy,—viz., to go to sea. 

Such a ship would sail wherever cargo offered, and would, of 
course, be handled in precisely the same way as a vessel whose 
prime object was the earning of freights. But there would be 
this most important difference, that whereas in the bond-fide 
freighter the boy or embryo officer would most probably be left 
to pick up his training as best he could or not at all, it being 
nobody’s business to teach him, in the latter his training, the 
putting into practice of theories he had previously been taught, 
would be the prime consideration. And there can be no doubt 
that if such a scheme were launched under such auspices and were 
well supported, it would soon become what its most ardent well- 
wishers hope and believe it will—a means of removing from Britain 
the standing reproach that, being the greatest maritime nation in 
the world, her people generally know and care nothing about her 
greatest industry, and allow it to be so overrun by foreigners that 
the latter come to believe that British sailors no longer exist. 

Remains only to say that if the editor thinks well, another 
letter will follow giving details of the scheme and all other 
particulars necessary in order to launch it as a going concern. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Frank T. BULLEN. 


[We will gladly publish Mr. Bullen’s second letter. We 
have always held that the maritime counties might, and 
indeed should, devote a part of the sum allotted them for 
technical education to training lads as seamen.—ED. Spectator. | 





CALLOUSNESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In the interesting article in your last issue on the 
above subject the word in question is defined, widely speak- 
ing, as “pity killed” (and ‘“‘rightly killed”); and the final 
sentence runs: “ There is surely a callousness born of know- 
ledge which is often needful.” Could not some less question- 
able term than callousness—which can never mean anything 
less positive than hardness—be found to express its meaning 
by a paper which has so long held by the old tradition of 
pity as the Spectator? A wife or mother may have 
sufficient strength of mind to bear the sight of agony in 
husband or child, and be thankful that her nerves and wits 
do not fail her in her efforts to relieve. And it is to this 
union of strength of mind and sympathy that we look in 
doctor or nurse if they are to be the help they should be, and 
so often are. Is it not in proportion to the tender feelings 
and power often of immediate usefulness constantly brought 
into play by contact with suffering that the general prac- 
titioner often becomes, as it were, a God-sent help to his 
patients? And is it not from the lack of that intimate con- 
tact which engenders pity in most kind-hearted people that 
the deplorable element of callousness in the face of suffering 
creeps in? Some of us have known the famous specialist 
who, sitting at the receipt of custom, will pronounce a doom of 
lasting pain on the patient to whom he accords fifteen or twenty 
minutes, in words which come back to haunt that patient in later 
liours of weakness. Surely those with whom the feeling for 
pain is a constant stimulus to increased exertions on behalf 
of suffering men and beasts—as it was in the case of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury—would find it hard to tolerate the thought 
of pity degenerating into callousness. Rather wcvld they 








feel that pity should be a fountain, not even a reservoir — 
more especially not a reservoir with a concrete bottom of 
callosity. Lessing says: “The man who has most pity is the 
best man,—is the one most disposed to all social virtues, to 
nobleness of every sort. He who awakens our compassion 
makes us better and more virtuous.” Let us be thankful 
that the fact remains that there are many compassionate people 
whose only callousness is towards their own sufferings.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANOTHER Point or Virw, 





PROTECTION AND WAGES. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tux * Srecrator.’”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent who writes on this subject in the 
Spectator of January 21st is under a misapprehension. He 
confounds wages with the supplementary aid which labourers 
received from the Poor-rates. I have before me the wages 
accounts on a large farm in this parish from 1808 to 1892, 
nearly half of which are in my own handwriting. During the 
ten years previous to 1840 wages remained stationary at 9s. a 
week, horse-drivers 10s. 6d., and some lls. They would be 
about the same as in the Wrentham district, where Mr. 
Clissold’s father lived. Before the introduction of the new 
Poor-law, if a man was out of work or not in full employment, 
he had help from the overseers, a system which in some places 
brought up the rate to 20s. in the pound. The scale Mr. 
Clissold mentions refers to this, not to the wages farmers 
paid. The allowance a man received was regulated by the 
size of his family; the help to a single man was supposed to 
cover the cost of his food. The whole thing was fraught with 
evil in every direction. I would remind your correspondent 
that wages have in some years been lower since the repeal of 
the Corn-laws than they were at any time between 1830 and 
1840. The fact is, the state of things Mr. Clissold describes 
had no more to do with Protection than it had with the battle 
of Blenheim.—I am, Sir, &ce., HERMAN BIDDELL. 
Playford, Ipswich. 





FACTS AS TO WHO PAYS FOR PROTECTION. 

[To tue Eprror oF THe “‘ Specrator.’’} 
Srir,—An interesting fact last week came to my notice in 
this city. In connection with the supply of ironwork for a 
large contract here, a local firm of founders quotes about 
half-a-crown (reduced to English money) below the cost of 
importing the ironwork from England. The English price 
works out thus :— 


£ 8. 
Ironwork f.o.b. per ton ... eee ooo oa 18 
Freight to Bilbao... a ake eee «o~ Ol 


Import-duty, or Protection Ae “ee «as ~ 6-26 
Handling, railway freight, and other charges pA 


cleaecoam 


Per ton, delivered in Madrid see soo IO AL 


The local quotation is £16 8s. 6d. per ton delivered. To any 
one who understands commerce it is clear that the Protective 
duty of £5 15s. per ton is paid by the Spaniards in Spain, 
and not by the foreign exporter. Spain is rich in iron ores, 
and ought to be able to compete against the price of 
£8 17s. 6d. It appears obvious that Protection in this 
instance is putting an undue profit into the pocket of the 
founder (or unearned wages into the pockets of his work- 
people) at the expense of the community without in any way, 
as regards the duty of £5 15s., adding to the wealth of this 
country.—I am, Sir, &e., ATHELSTANE CORDEROY. 
Madrid. 





A SIGNIFICANT SURCHARGE. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—May I point out to Mr. Chamberlain and the members 
of the Tariff Reform League that,it is a doubtful policy, if they 
wish to gain adherents to their cause, to send out a periodical 
such as I received on Wednesday, entitled Monthly Notes 
on Tariff Reform, with a halfpenny postage? I was sur- 
charged a penny for it. It seems to me significant us to 
what will happen if he and his friends come into power,—we 
shall be surcharged on most things. Anyhow, if this is done 
wholesale, it is not likely to make many converts among those 
who differ from their views.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bromley, Kent. H. B. Seppon. 
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“HANGING ON.” 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SPecTaTor.”] 


§re,—John Richard Green, some time before 1874, wrote as 


follows :— 

“Jt is impossible indeed to provide for some of the greatest 
dangers which can happen to national freedom by any formal 
statute. Even now a minister might avail himself of the temper 
of a Parliament elected in some moment of popular panic, and, 
though the nation returned to its senses, might simply by refusing 
to appeal to the country govern in defiance of its will. Sucha 
course would be technically legal, but such a minister would be 
none the less a criminal.”’—(“ Short History of the English 
People,” chap. 8, sec. 6, “The Long Parliament.”) 


This great man, who loved his country, did not live to see 
how true his words were.—I am, Sir, &c., 7 eK. 





RIFLE CLUBS AND SCHOOLS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I forward a copy of a letter received by the hon. 
secretary of the Lads’ Drill Association from the Southfields 
Miniature Rifle Club. As stated in this letter, one of the chief 
obstacles to the practice of rifle-shooting in the primary 
schools is the expense, and this obstacle would be practically 
overcome if the rifle clubs throughout the country followed 
the example of the Southfields Club, and placed their ranges 
at the disposal of the local schools, The training of lads in 
rifle-shooting has been so strongly and persistently advocated 
by the Spectator that I venture to hope you will publish this 
letter, and so give publicity to the action of the Southfields 
Club, which may possibly induce other clubs to grant like 

facilities —I am, Sir, &c., MEATH, 
Chairman, Lads’ Drill Association. 





“ January 24th, 1905. 
To the Hon. Secretary, Lads’ Drill Association. 

Dar Si1r,—In reply to your letter of January 20th, referring to 
the letter addressed by this club to the London County Council, 
acopy of which appeared in the Press on January 10th, I have 
much pleasure in giving you the following information. 

In offering the free use of the Southfields Miniature Rifle Club 
range and rifles to the London County Council for the purpose of 
inaugurating marksmanship classes amongst boys in the local 
primary schools, this club was actuated solely by the desire of 
carrying out one of the chief objects for which it exists,—viz., 
the popularisation of rifle-shooting. 

Realising the difficulty of overcoming the present apathy 
towards rifle-shooting, even when offered to the public as a cheap 
and charming sport, and the desirability of engendering a love 
for it in the youthful mind before the counter-attractions of the 
less useful sports, as cricket and football, had had time to take an 
effect, it was thought that by offering such facilities to the 
governing bodies of primary schools the chief objection to 
teaching marksmanship (viz., the expense) would be largely 
removed, and they might be tempted to adopt our suggestion. 

The Report of the Minister of War and Education in France, 
where rifle-shooting has been taught as a regular subject in the 
state primary schools for the past ten years, sets at rest any 
doubt as to its utility, even in a country where conscription 
ensures that at some time in his life every able-bodied citizen will 
be trained as a soldier. How much more, therefore, is it a 
necessity for a country like this, where not five per cent. of the 
inhabitants are in any way qualified to defend themselves or 
their country. 

The Southfields Club is wholly in favour of developing the 
nilitary spirit in the nation by transferring the most important 
of all military exercises into a national sport. 

If our suggestions were advocated by an influential society such 
as the Lads’ Drill Association, and brought to the notice of the 
rifle clubs and educational bodies throughout this country, I 
think that very many might be induced to follow our example.— 
I remain, yours very truly, (Signed) 8. J: Fenton, 

Hon. Sec., Southfields Miniature Rifle Club.” 





[The Southfields Miniature Rifle Club has set a most 
admirable example, and one which we trust will be largely 
followed.—Ep. Spectator] 





MINOR POETRY. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—I protest (and I am sure I may do so in the name of 
all my colleagues reviewed en bloc in your issue of the 28th 
ult.) against this sentence of the reviewer: “The antithesis 
of minor poetry is not great poetry, but simply poetry.” 
Sir, verses that are not poetry are not worthy of review at 
all, even by a minor reviewer; nor is this habit to be com- 
mended of attaching a facile label to a work of art, under 
pretence that it is a discrimination, when, in reality, it is 





merely a disparagement. If the thing be a work of art at 
all, it is worthy of discussion; if it be not, it is worthy of 
nothing. Very little critical elucidation is gained by com- 
paring artist with artist; and I notice that in music and 
painting this is rarely done. It is not said of Wagner that 
he is minor because he is not so great as Bach, nor of 
Sullivan because he is not so great as Wagner. And a 
similar avoidance of useless comparison obtains in painting. 
All poets are minores who are not equal to Homer, Dante, or 
Shakespeare; but then they were not majores, but mazximi. 
—TI am, Sir, &., Francis Courts. 
White's. 





DR. MOBERLY’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 
[To tae Eprtor or tae “Spscraror.”’] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to say a word with reference to 
your article under the above heading in your issue of 
January 28th? In that article thissentence occurs: “ all the 
Protestant sects, except the Society of Friends, teach the 
doctrine of the two Sacraments,” and I should like to point 
out that this is a case in which a word is misleading. It is 
true that the Protestant sects do accept the two greater 
Sacraments, but in a sense so essentially different from that 
in which the Church of England understands them that the 
same word does not mean the same thing in the two cases. 
The Protestant sects no doubt vary a good deal on some 
points in their teaching with regard to the Sacraments, but 
I believe they all agree in not believing them to be the means 
of conveying the grace they represent, while the Church of 
England teaches clearly the Catholic doctrine that the 
Sacraments are not only signs but channels of grace, or 
in the words of the Catechism, “a means whereby we receive 
the same.” Surely Dr. Moberly rightly included Sacraments 
among the list of subjects that cannot be taught to Church 
of England and Nonconformist children in 4 common class 
—I am, Sir, &e., A, EE a 





THURLOW OR ELDON? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The Spectator is, of course, right, and Mr. Fletcher 
(in last week’s issue) is wrong. Brougham, in “ Statesmen 
of the Time of George III.,” speaking of Thurlow, says: 
“His aspect was more solemn and imposing than any other 
person’s in public life, so much so that Mr. Fox used to say 
it proved him dishonest, since no man could be so wise as he 
looked.” —I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 


[To tue Eprror or THe “Sprctator.”’] 

S1r,—Fox’s witticism was certainly applied to Thurlow, not 
to Eldon, as Mr. Fletcher suggests. If ever it was aimed at 
the latter, it must have been after Thurlow’s death, from an 
unwillingness to let a good story lose its point. There is 
abundant contemporary testimony to Lord Thurlow’s owl-like 
look of wisdom, not the least amusing being the story of the 
Duke of Norfolk's solicitor, who, while in deep consultation 
about electioneering business at Arundel Castle, was sur- 
prised by the Duke’s owl-keeper rushing in with the exciting 
news: “ Lord Thurlow has laid an egg this morning!” The 
Duke explained to the astonished solicitor that ‘Lord 
Thurlow’ was only the most pompous and wise-looking bird 
in his collection.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Owsden Rectory, Newmarket. EDWARD J. PURCIIASE. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “‘Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read or heard that at the time of the Crimean 
War the nepotism of highly placed persons in the Army was 
being discussed in Dean Mansel’s presence, with especial 
reference to the number of inefficient junior officers, wlio 
were helped by interest rather than by merit. Dean Mansel 
immediately quoted the lines at the end of the mnemonic 
verses, by which the forms in logic are remembered. They 
run:— 
“ Quinque Subalterni totidem Generalibus orti, 
Nomen habent nullum, nec, si bene colligis, usum.” 

I am conscious that I am giving a very meagre account of 
the story, and that probably there were other details which 
would make the quotation happier than it appears as I have 
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stated it.—Hoping that some one may be able to supply a 
fuller version, I am, Sir, &c., V. pe S. Fowxe. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.””] 
Srr,—I think that I was present at the birth of that 
jest of the late Dean Mansel which Mr. Lionel Tolle- 
mache mentions in the letter printed in your issue of 
January 28th. It was in “the sixties,’ not “the fifties,” 
that Mr. Auberon Herbert invited a large party to a room 
in St. John’s College to witness and test the perform- 
ances of a certain Madame Card who was having a con- 
siderable success in Oxford as a hypnotist and mesmerist. 
Under her directions, the party seated themselves in a row, 
each with a leaden dise in the palm of the hand, on which 
our eyes, according to instructions, were devoutly fixed. After 
a pause the lady approached the Professor, and told him to 
close his eyes. He obeyed. And then, glaring fixedly into 
his face, she said: “ You cannot open your eyes; you cannot ; 
I defy you.” The philosopher promptly retorted, “ Can't 1?” 
and opened them wide, and then, rising from his seat, said to 
his neighbour: “ The Latin grammar says ‘didici a disco,’ but I 
have learned nothing whatever from the disc.”—I am, Sir, 
&c., EDWARD Bonp. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 





DEVON WATER MEADOWS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—May I venture to point ovt an error into which the 
writer of the article on “Seaside Farms” in last week’s 
Spectator has fallen in painting his beautiful picture of the 
East Devon coast-lands ? He writes of the springs that are 
carried over the lower meadows, “and in early spring sluice 
the surface with shining sheets of soft refreshing water.” 
Unless the meadows in East Devon are worked very differ- 
ently from those in the south of the county with which I am 
acquainted, this is a mistake, for it is in autumn, not in spring, 
that the watering is done, and even now, on February Ist, 
much of the water has been taken off them, though the 
springs, a farmer tells me, are higher now than they have 
been for the season.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DEvon Parson. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 

[To THE EviToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Herodotus’s description of the camel (mentioned in 
your issue of January 14th, p.47) as having an extra pair of 
knees, though absurd enough, is not quite as preposterous as 
it would seem. The camel’s peculiar, and to the unaccus- 
tomed rider exasperatingly complicated, method of lying 
down has given this impression to more than one observer. 
Compare Miss Edwards (“A Thousand Miles up the Nile,” 
chap. 10): “Now the lying-down and the getting-up of a 
camel are performances designed for the express purpose of 
inflicting grievous bodily harm upon his rider...... He 
has a superfluous joint somewhere in his legs, and uses it to 


revenge himself upon mankind.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. C. 





BIRD-KINDNESS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Srxctator.”’] 
Srr,—Seeing a curious story of “ bird-kindness” in your issue 
of January 28th, I am induced to ask you if you will publish 
the following account. In September, 1899, I bought, in 
Paris, a pair of tiny (I think Japanese) birds, and brought 
them home to Torquay. In a few weeks the hen died, and 
fearing the cock was suffering from cold, I brought his cage 
down to a warmer room, where lived a parrot and a bullfinch. 
I then opened the cage door, when my little bird came out as 
usual, he being very tame, and accustomed to perch on one’s 
finger, and to fly about the room; but to my surprise he 
perched on the top of the bullfinch’s cage, and squeezed 
himself through the bars. Unlike the cruel starling of your 


correspondent’s experience, this kind bird welcomed his tiny 
guest, fed him as if he were a young bird, and always allowed 
him to sleep under his wing. The two remained close friends 
till last August, when my poor little bird died. This story 
can be vouched for by many witnesses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. M. B. 


ee 


PIGEON NOU4D4821. 
[To tae Eprror or THe “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—I have just received a letter, dated Rio de Janeiro 
January 11th, from an officer of one of the mail steamers 
trading to Valparaiso, in which he says:— 

“On the afternoon of Saturday, December 24th, off Bardse: 

Island, a homing pigeon fell on deck at my feet with a brokey 
leg. It tried to pitch on an awning rafter and missed. [I Picked 
it up and nursed it, and now its leg is almost well, but with a 
false joint. It has, on its right leg, a broad metal ring with tho 
letters NOU4D4821. I think it must be a valuable bird, and it 
is in splendid condition at present, and fights my hand every 
time I try to feed it in its cage, and then crows when I withdraw 
it as if it had won a battle royal.” 
It would be interesting if such a wanderer could be restored 
after a voyage of over eighteen thousand miles, and it is with 
this hope that I venture to trouble the bird-loving Spectator, 
—I am, Sir, &e., HEPBURN BALLANTINE, 


5 Heath Bank Road, Birkenhead. 


[We trust this may meet the eye of the owner of the 
pigeon in question.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A MUCH-TRAVELLED “SPECTATOR.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I venture to write to you the history of my copy of the 
Spectator as a witness to the esteem in which your valuajle 
paper is held. This copy is purchased in the first instance by a 
Lancashire gentleman whom I do not know. By him it is 
passed on to a doctor living in the same place. The doctor 
posts it to a clergyman in the South of England. After 
being read by several members of the clergyman’s family, it 
is sent to his daughter in China—myself. When I have 
digested its contents, I send it to two mission houses, both a 
few miles distant from the city where I live, and, on its return 
to me, it often finds its way across the Pacific to a farm in 
Canada.—I am, Sir, &e., M. Farrurvut. Davirs, 
Church Mission, Foochow, South China. 


[We print the above as an example of letters which occa. 
sionally reach us in regard to the oversea wanderings of the 
Spectator. We should not be human if we did not feel pride 
and satisfaction in such a record.—ED. Spectator.] 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 








The Rev. Dr. Abbott... «. £1 1 0) A. Frewin oo £2 2 0 
Margaret Evans vee » 1 1 0| E. F.C. Rogers 10 6 
W. M. Cooper ... 1 1 0} William Ransom, Esq.,J.P. 2 2 0 
David Gillespie... . 8 0 6|G.H. Hallam 100 
k. M. Stevenson . 5 0 O| “Voluntary Taxation” 10 0 
Tom Bullough... as 2 2 0|]Herbert Warren... .. 110 
Trinity College, Oxford 1 1 0| E. Peter Jones ws 2. 
Basil Williams sve 10 6] Arthur E, Franklin 1 Z : 
10 0 


van ie mit R. H. Hutton (of Mexico City) 
Henry Wagner aoe wat oo. £2 2 0 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Ezhi- 


bition, 347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 


BALLAD OF THE RIDGEWAY ROAD. 
From the blinking surf where the Lizard sprawls 
To the iron fangs of the North, 

There is many a road to stir the blood 

Of him who fareth forth ; 

All roads seem good to the wise of mood, 

But of all the roads that be, 

My chosen way is the broad Ridgeway, 

That is home and friend to me. 





Now new-made roads are ruts for toads, 
Girls’ ribbons, coilful things ; 

But the Roman wrought, as a Roman ought, 
A street for the cars of Kings. 
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He hurled his chain o’er the breast-broad plain 
Sheer forthright to its bent, 

Like a fetter forged on the giant flank 

‘Of a captive continent. 


He passed; his legionaries tread 

A dimmer, greyer plain 

Than Ashdown field, where, shield to shield, 
Clashed Wessex man and Dane. 

But folk who travel Lambourn way 

At eve from Wantage town, 

Still hear a Latin watchword ring 

Across the drowsy down; 


And sentinels with falcon face 
Beneath a ghostly moon, 

‘Clank starkly round the thymy mound 
Where shepherds lolled at noon; 

The gates divide, and like a tide 

‘The whispering legion swings, 

With tarnished eagles, down the slope 
‘To tame the Briton Kings. 


But I am a man of the common kind, 

I see no fiercer sight 

‘Than the old hawthorn at sentry-go 

And the glowworm’s cresset alight; 

‘The wonderful breath of the sleeping earth 
Drifts from the land below, 

And the big and little stars of God 

They watch me as I go. 


Let the valley lanes seem good to those 

Who love a guarded way ; 

‘The place of my soul is the wind-scoured down 
Where the red sun burns all day ; 

And O! the road, the gallant road! 

Let me follow and touch my friend,— 

The great green snake of turf that glides 
With never a coil nor bend. 


Fetid and foul are the city streets ; 
0 let me once more feel 

The ample wind in my shoulder-parts 
And the leaping turf at my heel! 

0 let me fly from the tunnelled ways 
And the antheap towns of toil, 

‘To breast the brow of Wantage Hill, 
And smell the ancient soil! 


Now some love women, and these are wise; 
And some love ale and wine; 
And the poet’s art is life to the heart, 
But a road is a thing divine. 
There are roads of the best ’twixt East and West, 
But of all the roads that be, 
0 the royal way, the broad Ridgeway, 
Is the king of roads for me! 
St. Joun Lucas. 








BOOKS. 


gee 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS.* 
fiz is a bold man who sets out in quest of the key which 
shall unlock the mystery of Shakespeare’s sonnets. In that 
country the roads make heavy walking, and “airy tongues 
that syllable men’s names” lure the unwary traveller at every 
turn into paths already white with the bones of innumerable 
commentators. Yet the fascination of the search seems to 
outweigh its dangers, for each year adds to the number of 
these sanguine explorers, while it engulfs their predecessors 
in a deeper oblivion. Nor is it difficult to trace the sources 
from which the fascination of the sonnets springs. It is not 
only that the problem they present affords scope for the 
exercise of that sort of literary detective work which takes 
joy in tracking out, for instance, the author of the Junius 
Letters ; there is another and more potent attraction in the 





* (1) The Sonnets of Shakespeare. With an Introduction and Notes by 
H. Beeching, M.A., D.Litt. London: Ginn and Co. [3s.]——(2) Shake- 
speare Self-Revealed in his Sonnets, and Phenix and Turtle, The Texts, with 
fee. trod uction and Analyses by J. M. London: Sherratt and Hughes. 

net. 





mystery of the sonnets. For its solution seems to offer hopes 
of a prize of extraordinary value,—nothing less than a true 
insight into the most secret recesses of the thoughts and 
feelings of perhaps the greatest man who ever lived. The 
belief that the sonnets contain the clue which leads straight 
into the hidden penetralia of Shakespeare’s biography is at 
the root of most of the investigation that has been spent 
upon them. 

The two volumes now before us afford excellent examples of 
how such an investigation ought, and ought not, to be carried 
on. Canon Beeching’s introduction to the edition of the 
sonnets which he has prepared for the Athenzwum Press 
series is a scholarly and able contribution to the literature of 
the subject; the same cannot be said of Shakespeare Self- 
Revealed, 2 work whose title curiously belies its contents, 
more than half of its pages being devoted to the revela- 
tions, not of Shakespeare, but of “J. M.,” its anonymous 
editor. “Let us now behold,” is the motto of the latter 
work, “a human soul made visible in life’; but if the refer- 
ence is to the soul of Shakespeare, the reader’s expectation 
will be disappointed. He will find instead some hazy specula- 
tion, a great number of unfounded assertions, and a vast mass 
of heterogeneous quotations from Bacon, Thoreau, Montaigne, 
Ruskin, Spenser, Castiglione, Coleridge, Ben Jonson, King 
Solomon, Sir Leslie Stephen, and many other writers, The 
main thesis of the introduction—that the “ two loves” of the 
sonnets typify the Love of Beauty and the Love of Fame, 
which divided the mind of Shakespeare—is a mere assumption 
unsupported by a scrap of evidence, and devoid even of the 
merit of being interesting; and the whole treatment of the 
subject provides a remarkable illustration of the straits to 
which theory-making may be reduced when it is the facts 
which are fitted into the theory, and not the theory on to 
the facts. 

Canon Beeching’s essay demands more serious attention, 
both because of its intrinsic value, and because it contains 
a counterblast to a theory of the sonnets which has lately 
obtained wide acceptance, and has gained strong support by 
the advocacy of Mr. Sidney Lee. That the sonnets were not 
the outcome of deep emotion; that they were written, not to 
a friend, but to a patron; and that that patron was probably 
the Earl of Southampton,—these are the main articles in the 
creed of Mr. Lee and his followers, and a discussion of 
them occupies a large part of Canon Beeching’s introduction. 
The conclusions at which he arrives seem to be com- 
pletely justified by the facts. As far as the identity of 
“Mr. W. H.” with Southampton is concerned, it is difficult 
to believe that an unbiassed reader of Canon Beeching’s pages 
will fail to see that a case of such strength has been made 
out against Mr. Sidney Lee’s position that his theory is now 
no longer tenable. That theory involves, as Canon Beeching 
shows, a “non-natural interpretation of words and phrases”; 
it raises insuperable difficulties as to the meaning of the 
“ Envoy”; and it necessitates an assumption as to the date 
of the composition of the sonnets which is not only unsup- 
ported by any evidence whatever, but is incompatible with 
linguistic considerations of some weight. 

If, then, the claims of Southampton must be definitely 
ruled out of court, do those of his rival, William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, deserve a better fate? Canon Beeching’s 
discussion of this question is refreshingly moderate; and his 
conclusions are convincing. On the one hand, he clearly 
proves that none of the objections which have been urged 
against the Herbert theory are really valid; on the other, he 
points out that we do not possess sufficient evidence to justify 
a definite decision in Herbert’s favour. All that can be said 
with certainty is that the characteristics of the “ W. H.” of 
the sonnets do seem to tally in a remarkable way with every- 
thing that we know of William Herbert. 

Canon Beeching, in pointing out this fact, quotes the 
evidence of some contemporary witnesses as to the Earl’s 
character and personal appearance, but he has omitted to 
refer to the passage which tells more strikingly than any 
other in favour of his argument,—Clarendon’s portrait of 
Pembroke in his History of the Rebellion. Pembroke, we 
there learn, was “the most universally loved and esteemed of 
any man of that age.” He was “a man very well bred, and 
of excellent parts, and a graceful speaker upon any subject, 
having a good proportion of learning, and a ready wit to 
apply it and enlarge upon it; of a pleasant and facetious 
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humour, and a disposition affable, generous, and magnifi- 
cent. ..... And as his conversation was most with men of 
the most pregnant parts and understanding, so towards any 
who needed support and encouragement, though unknown, if 
fairly recommended to him, he was very liberal.” And the 
judicious chronicler concludes with a passage curiously 
suggestive of more than one passage in the sonnets :— 

“Yet his memory must not be so flattered that his virtues 
and good inclinations may be believed without some allay of 
vice, and without being clouded with great infirmities, which 
he‘had in too exorbitant a proportion. He indulged to himself 
pleasures of all kinds, almost in all excesses. To women, whether 
out of his natural constitution, or for want of his domestic 
content and delight ...... he was immoderately given up. But 
therein he likewise retained such a power and jurisdiction over 
his very appetite, that he was not so much transported with 
beauty and outward allurements, as with those advantages of 
the mind as manifested an extraordinary wit and spirit and 
knowledge, and administered great pleasure in the conversation.” 
It is, of course, impossible to draw any conclusive inference 
from passages such as these; they merely show that a strong 
prima-facie case can be made out in favour of the Pembroke 
theory. And, indeed, beyond the feeble light thrown by this 
qualified hypothesis, the whole problem still remains wrapped 
in the darkness of conjecture. Whether the veil will ever be 
lifted which now shrouds the mysterious figure of ‘“ Mr. 
W. H.” is a question which Sir Thomas Browne would 
doubtless have pronounced to be “above antiquarism”; but 
‘we may console ourselves with the thought that, after all, the 
identity of Shakespeare's friend is a matter of only secondary 
importance. It is Shakespeare’s poetry which is the essen- 
tial thing. Nor does the right method of interpreting his 
poetry—in spite of ali the inkpots of all the commentators 
—lie open to any doubt. It is not in elaborate arguments, 
nor hazardous deductions, nor far-fetched comparisons that 
the truth about the sonnets is to be found, but in the 
sonnets themselves. Shakespeare’s own words form the best 
motto for the reader beset with the snares and temptations 
of a seducing criticism :— 

“No! Let me be obsequious in thy heart; 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art, 

But mutual render, only me for thee.” 
No one who has read the sonnets in this spirit will ever 
believe that they are nothing more than literary exercises, or 
that they were merely written as propitiatory addresses to a 
patron. These theories belong to the artificialities of criticism, 
against which Canon Beeching, we are glad to find, makes a 
decided stand. For to accept them is to ignore what is patent 
to any reader of the sonnets whose feelings have not been 
“‘mix’d with seconds,”—the emotional tone which dominates 
the entire series. 

Thus it has come about that the very poems which Mr. 
Sidney Lee has declared to be devoid of any emotion whatever 
have been attacked by Hallam for the “excessive and mis- 
placed affection” which they display. For us it is, perhaps, 
sufficient to steer a middle course :— 

“O brother, speak with possibilities, 
And do not break into these deep extremes.” 
If we cannot recognise anything in Shakespeare’s emotion for 
his friend which is either “ excessive ” or ‘‘ misplaced,” what 
need is there to be hurried into the opposite extreme, and to 
deny that the greatest of poets felt any emotion at all? 





THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.* 
TuE limelight photograph taken in the council-chamber of 


the Potala after the Treaty had been signed was the seal upon } 


the grave of the last Asian mystery. We know all about the 
city to which for generations the hearts of adventurers have 
turned, and the reality is a little dingy. The sentimentalist, 
who is in all of us, cannot repress a regret, which that other 
part of our being that is political and scientific will instantly 
dismiss as foolish. And yet the Tibet Expedition has left 
mysteries and to spare behind it. We know the straight road 
to the capital, but we know singularly little about its environs. 
The expedition which went to Gartok, and has just reached 
Simla by way of the Sutlej Valley, will tell us something about 
Western Tibet; but the lower reaches of the Tsang-po till 





* (1) The Unveiling of Lhasa. By Edmund Candler, London: Edward Arnold, 
15s, net.)|——(2) To Lihassa at Last. By Powell Millington, London: Smith, 
cider, and Co. [Ss. 6d. net.]——(3) Tibet and Nepal. Painted and Described 
by A. Henry Savage Landor, London: A. and C, Black. (20s. net. | 











it enters Assam and becomes the Brahmaputra, and the wild 
country between Lhasa and the southern limits of Sven 
Hedin’s explorations, are yet a sealed book. We share Mr 
Candler’s regret that this unrivalled opportunity of following 
the Brahmaputra down to the Assam marches was not seized 
by the Indian Government, for it would have added a real 
geographical triumph to an expedition otherwise rather poor 
in scientific results. 

The Mission itself was as romantic an enterprise as modern 
history can show. Apart from the mystery of its goal, the 
mere physical difficulties seize onthe imagination. This little 
force with guns and transport climbed up out of the hot 
valleys into the clouds, and for months waged war on the 
highest tableland on earth. And the curious thing is the 
nature of this fighting We should have expected in moun. 
tain warfare the same kind of engagements as our troops 
fought in Natal,—long-distance rifle fire and attacks upon 
fortified hill-tops. Of this there was a certain amount, 
as at Red Idol Gorge and the Karo-la; but most of the 
serious encounters were like mediaeval street fighting, and 
took place in narrow passages and chambers of old 
jongs and monasteries. The expedition surely afforded the 
two strangest types of engagement in modern times,—the 
taking of the Gyangtse monastery, when “bands of desperate 


sharp turnings,” and our troops fought in “a perfect warren 
of dark cells and rooms”; and the second fight on the 
Karo-la, when the Ghoorkas performed feats of rock-climbing 
which would have done credit to any Alpine club, and hada 
scrimmage in a cave at an altitude of nineteen thousand feet. 
The whole work of the Mission had a completeness and a 
perfection of method which are too rare in our frontier 
enterprises. It had abundant political justification, to our 
mind, and, on the whole, it succeeded in its aim. It solved an 
exceedingly difficult transport problem, partly by luck, but 
largely by good management. It was singularly humane in 
its conduct; it established the friendliest relations with the 
country people; and, in spite of one or two regrettable losses, 
it had a small casualty-list. In face of unknown perils and 
real and present hardships, the whole expedition seems to have 
been characterised by a good humour and camaraderie not 
always to be found in such adventures. Both the military 
and political sides did their work admirably, and if we give 
much credit to the military commander for the transport 
organisation and the engagements, we must equally recog- 
nise the brilliant talent which Colonel Younghusband showed 
in the endless durbars with the Lamas, and especially the 
patience and tact which alone made the Treaty possible :— 
“It would be impossible,” says Mr. Candler, “to find another 
man in the British Empire with a personality so calculated to 
impress the Tibetans. He sat through every durbar a monument 
of patience and inflexibility, impassive as one of their own 
Buddhas. Priests and councillors found that appeals to his 
mercy were hopeless. He, too, had orders from his King to go to 
Lhasa; if he faltered, his life also was at stake; decapitation 
would await him on his return. That was the impression he 
purposely gave them. It curtailed palaver. How in the name of 
all their Buddhas were they to stop such a man ?” 
Mr. Candler, who accompanied the expedition as Dail, 
Mail correspondent, has written a book of remarkable 
interest. That, indeed, was assured by its subject; but the 
manner of writing is as admirable as the matter. Other 
books on the expedition may be written fuller of detailed 
information, but none can be more thoroughly imbued with its 
romance. After a clear summary of the political justification, 
he takes the reader in a swift narrative over the Jelap-la to the 
Chumbi Valley, and thence to the tableland past Phari Jong 
and Tuna to the action at Guru, where he was severely 
wounded. This compelled him to go back for a little to 
Darjeeling, and Mr. Henry Newman continues the tale with 
two excellent chapters on the operations of Gyangtse. Mr. 
Candler caught up the expedition just before it left that 
place, and accompanied it to Lhasa. In a book so full of 
interest it is hard to select, but we specially commend his 
chapter on the Dalai Lama and the romance of his moonlight 
flitting. He has also much valuable comment on the signifi- 
cance of the Treaty and the practical results of the Mission. 
Like most people who went to Lhasa, he strongly advocates 
the carrying out of Lord Curzon’s original policy, and 
maintaining in that city a British Resident with troops. 





Though he fared badly at their hands, he has much sympathy 
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with the Tibetans, whom he regards as a brave, simple 


people, easily led, and asking nothing but permission to live 
at ease. The later fighting showed that they were gallant 
soldiers, and one cannot but regret that so many should have 
fallen victims to the impossible politics of their leaders. For 
the Lamas, on the other hand, he has no friendliness. They 
are p»tty tyrants who have debased the pure Buddhist faith, 
and preach exclusiveness from political and not from religious 
motives. One of Mr. Candler’s most notable gifts is a power 
of vivid, sympathetic delineation of scenery. There are many 
passages in his book which are delightful pictures, such as 
the first sight of the Tsang-po Valley and the account of the 
Yamdok Lake. But the best is his description of the Chumbi 
Valley around Yatung in the first flush of a Himalayan spring, 
which is of a nature to rouse grave stirings of the heart in 
the most staid und elderly breasts. 

Major Millington in his little book has accomplished a 
None of the graver 
aspects of the adventure appear in his pages, and very little 
of the subtler romance. He has aimed at producing a light- 
hearted, slangy chronicle of the road, and in the best of 
spirits he takes us along with his baggage-mules over the 
high passes, treats us to many whimsical adventures, and is so 
minute in his details about food and drink and accommodation 
that we close his book with a feeling of having been rather 
chilly and having an abnormal appetite for dinner. His 
jokes are nearly always good, and they are very numerous: 
and it is a triumph of a sort to have given so mysterious a 
journey the atmosphere of everyday life. On one point Major 
Millington has much of interest to tell. He was a transport 
and commissariat officer, and on that branch of the Service lay 
the chief burden of the expedition. In his pages we realise 
vividly the ceaseless vigilance and the endless preoccupation 
of the officer who has to feed man and beast in a poor 
country. 

A very different work is Mr. Savage Landor’s account of 
his travels in Western Nepal and a little way inside the 
Tibetan border. Of the beauty of his illustrations there 
can be no doubt, but it is difficult to know how to describe 
his narrative. He travelled only on the outskirts of the 
country, and he makes some obvious mistakes; but he writes 
with an assumption of the highest expert knowledge. In 
almost every chapter he is chastising the haughty Nepalese, 
or with placid courage boxing the ears of some Tibetan 
marauder. This swashbuckling air does not reassure the 
reader; but when it comes to climbing snow mountains our 
imagination falters far behind him. He ascended the Lumpa 
peak in Nepal, which he puts at 23,490 ft., and claims in 
consequence the “world’s record” (hideous phrase!); but, 
even if his figures are correct, this would not be true, since 
Kabru, which Mr. Graham climbed, is several hundred feet 
higher. Mr. Landor says he made the ascent in thin London 
shoes, a serge suit, a straw hat, and carrying a Malacca cane! 
He seems to have suffered no discomfort from the altitude, 
and he pours the vials of his scorn upon Alpine clubs and 
all climbing appliances like ropes and ice-axes. When we 
remember Sir Martin Conway’s sufferings at a lower height 
in the Karakoram with a band of trained climbers, and the 
various records of the ascent of Aconcagua, we can only 
bow our heads in the presence of this portent among 
mountaineers. 





HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK SUBJECTS.* 
THERE is something inviting in the very title of this 
volume. Professor Butcher, as it still seems natural to 
call him, was always a most charming and attractive writer, 
especially on the topics he has made so peculiarly his own. 
Two great forces have rendered him in these pages, if that 
were possible, even more attractive and charming, space and 
time,—in other words, America and leisure. The fact is, he 
had always an anima naturaliter Graeca, The Hellenic spirit, 
which he described with such happy grace just a year ago 
at the memorable farewell banquet in Edinburgh presided 
over by Mr. Balfour, he seems to embody as well as to 
describe. When he writes upon it, still more when, like the 
Greeks themselves, he talks or discourses upon it, the fusion 
of science and art, the union of precision with lightness of 

* Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., 
late Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, London: Macmillan 
and Co, [7s net.] 





touch, all the mobile play of fancy and sympathy which 
make the Greek genius, seem to live in his finger-tips and on 
his tongue. He has, moreover, the rare gift of writing and 
speaking on the same note. From the want of this gift good 
lectures often make a dull or disconnected volume. It is 
not so. with these. They are printed, we are told, almost 
as they were delivered, and, indeed, we feel it. It is 
their naturalness, their contagious freshness and vivacity, 
rather than their learning, which strike the reader first. Dr. 
Butcher is Attic rather than Alexandrine. Indeed, he is pre- 
eminently Attic, alike in his artistic love of form, in his hold 
on real life, and in his civic sympathy. But the reader has 
the comfortable feeling that the Alexandrine learning is 
there, that the statements are based on no second-hand or 
superficial knowledge, and that, when he speaks of the true 
spirit and character of things Greek, he is no conventional 
classical scholar bound down by the limited tradition of the 
schools or moving only within a narrow circle of authors. He 
draws his inductions from a wide field, going not only to the 
best masters of the Attic age, but to the earlier and the later 
writers equally; not only to Plato, but to Heraclitus and 
Empedocles, to Plutarch and Strabo; not only to Aristotle, 
but to Longinus and Dionysius, and to the quotations of the 
Fathers and the comments of the Scholiasts. What we have 
here, then, is the writer of one of the completest pieces of 
critical work of the kind produced in our day, the edition of 
the Poetics, speaking to a new audience, stimulated by contact 
with a new world, and striving to show to it the perennial 
freshness of these old-world ideas. The very effort, the con- 
tact with America, seems to have given an added brilliance and 
crispness to Professor Butcher’s style. 

The lectures were well chosen for America,—well chosen at 
once in their special esoteric bearing for the cultivated and 
scholarly students of Harvard, and in their wider aspect for 
American readers generally, among whom we hope they may 
find no restricted vogue. The contrast of Greece and Israel, 
of the Hellenic and the Hebraic contributions to civilisation, 
which forms the subject of the opening lecture, is no new 
apergu. It was one of the many made classic by the genius 
of Matthew Arnold. But Dr. Butcher, far more of a pro- 
fessed scholar than Arnold, while, like Arnold, and more 
closely and fully than Arnold, he brings out the deeply 
religious character of the Greek genius, not only has more to 
say about it, but manages to give it several fresh turns and 
applications. The next comparison is with the Phoenicians,— 
the contrast of this intellectual ideal of civilisation with the 
money-making and material. This, too, is freshly handled and 
rich in suggestion. 

But the interest not unnaturally, perhaps intentionally, 
culminates in the two central lectures on the “ Greek Love of 
Knowledge” and on “Art and Inspiration.” It is in these 
that the essential characteristics of the Greek genius are most 
clearly focussed and displayed. Nowhere, the lecturer shows, 
have the two elements been more harmoniously blended. The 
Greeks deemed art pre-eminently a matter of inspiration. 
“Tnspiration is,” as Mr. Robert Bridges says in his Introduction 
to Keats, “what poets most want.” But they also saw that 
inspiration must flow in due channels. Greek art is, indeed, 
all “triumphant art, but art in obedience to law.” Demos- 
thenes was inspired. As Milton says in the splendid metaphor 
borrowed from Longinus, he “shook the arsenal and fulmin’d 
over Greece.” Yet, as his enemies alleged, his speeches 
“smell of the lamp.” Both criticisms are true. He was 
never, to use Longinus’s metaphor again, “ intoxicated 
with his own exuberance,’ but always kept his head, and 
remained sober, even in his most exalted moods. He fused 
thought and feeling. As Dr. Butcher writes, in him “the 
inspired orator is also the cool thinker and the consummate 
artist.” So again with the drama. “ Aeschylus, the inspired 
thinker, is at the same time a great artist. And similarly 
Sophocles, the conscious artist, is none the less an inspired 
poet.” A main characteristic of the Greek genius, in fact, as 
Dr. Butcher shows, is its versatility. The father of Greek 
philosophy and science, Thales of Miletus, as he reminded 
his Bostonian hearers, doubtless with conscious humour, was 
also the first to make a “corner in oil,’ and introduce his 
countrymen to the idea of Federal States. 

The two concluding lectures on Greek literary criticism have 
amore specialist interest, but they are full of goodthings. What 
could be more witty than the warning addressed to certain 
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modern critics, “to whom ancient masterpieces appear to be 
the work of a committee with power to add to their number”? 
What better than the maxim quoted from Aristotle, that if we 
want to judge of a work of art, we must not take sides our- 
selves: “We must be umpires, not litigants”? On the way 
in which history in particular should be written, whether it is 
indeed “a science, no more and no less,” and whether the 
old idea of dramatic and literary history is now exploded, Dr. 
Butcher has, again, some excellent remarks, partly drawn from 
Lucian, partly his own. Even the minuter technicalities of 
Greek composition have their permanent value. It is inter- 
esting to find that the war waged by Tennyson against 
sibilants—“ the snakes and the geese,” as he called them—was 
anticipated by the Greek poets. 


We have said that America has seemed to stimulate Dr. 
Butcher. There is much of what Matthew Arnold styled 
“excessive Hebraizing” among the Americans; there is much 
of Phoenician money-making and Philistine materialism. But 
they have Hellenic affinities, too, in their love of freedom 
and novelty, in their open-minded inventive resourcefulness, 
their boundless curiosity, and their equally boundless good 
nature. America has hardly yet begun to produce great art 
or great literature of her own on her own soil. In literature 
she achieved more when her population was scant and sparse 
than she has done since she has attained her present vast 
dimensions. She has produced no later writers so good as 
Fenimore Cooper and Poe, and the early Boston group, Emer- 
son and Hawthorne, Longfellow and Holmes and Lowell. 
In them, as a subtle critic of her own, Dr. Van Dyke, 
says, “the small New England nation flowered.” The 
great American nation has not yet reached, perhaps 
could hardly yet have reached, her flowering day. That 
she will do so ultimately there can be little doubt. Mean- 
while, let her bethink her of what her first, and still her most 
inspired, singer calls in his exquisite little poem, “ The glory 
that was Greece.” For that day she may well prepare herself 
by the aid of such teaching as Dr. Butcher here conveys. 
But, indeed, the eloquent words with which these lectures 
conclude have a lesson for our race on both sides of the 
Atlantic, a word at once of warning and of encouragement. 
“It is the glory of Greek literature that of all literatures it is 
at once the most artistic and the most popular. And our 
hope, our best hope for the literature of the future is, that 
as the democratic movement extends and calls forth enlarged 
intellectual sympathies, the old Hellenic harmony may be 
re-established between that eternal love of beauty on which 
all art and literature rest, and that love of scientific truth 
which is the dominant mark of our own age.” 





SOME MORE BIOGRAPHIES.* 
It is impossible to write about the first book on our list 
without immediate reference to one of the burning questions 
of the day,—What is the future of the Anglican Church ? 
In the second half of her volume Miss Guiney has given us a 
highly interesting collection of comments on the personality 
of Hurrell Froude as it was revealed by his published Remains 
and by the recollections of his friends, and on his relation to 
the Oxford Movement. In the first—perhaps, we might 
say, the most authoritative of them all—taken from Dean 
Church’s Oxford Movement, we read that while Froude was 
“accused of Romanising, of wishing to bring back Popery 
panier ee this was not what he meant...... What he 
fought for was not Rome, not even a restoration of unity, but 
a Church of England such as it was conceived of by the 
Caroline divines and the nonjurors.” This is, in fact, a 
repetition of what J. H. Newman had said forty years 
before :—‘It still remains to be tried whether what is called 
Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of Andrewes, Laud, Ham- 
mond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being professed, 
acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action, and 
through a sufficient period, or whether it be a new modifica- 
tion and transition state of Romanism, or of popular 





* (1) Hurrell Froude. By Louise Imogen Guiney. London: Methuen and 
Co. [10s. net. ]——(2) Life and Letters of Henry Parry Iiddon. By the Rev. 
J.O. Johnston, M.A. With a Concluding Chapter by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford. London: Longmans and Co. [15s. net. |——-(3) I'he Monk of Llanthony : 
the Life of Father Ignatius. By the Baroness de Bertouch. London: Methuen 
and .. (10s. 6d. net.J—(4) The Life of Hugh Price Hughes. By his 
Daughter. London: Hodder and Stoughton. |14s.)——(5) Autobiography, 
Memories, and Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway. 2vols, London: Cassell 


Protestantism.” It is not easy to bring all that we find in 
the account of Hurrell Froude into line with these two state- 
ments. His mental attitude has been succinctly described ag 
that of one who did not care for Primitive, much less for 
Caroline, but for Mediaeval Christianity. It is difficult to 
suppose that the newly discovered eirenicon, the belief and 
practice of the first six centuries, would have satisfied him, 
But on these points we need not dwell. It ig more 
ad rem to consider whether a satisfactory answer to New- 
man’s question is to be found in the second book on our list, 
Life and Letters of H. P. Liddon. Froude was in Oxford for 
the last time in June, 1835, after voting with a majority of 
459 that rejected a proposal to substitute a Declaration of 
Conformity for Subscription to the Articles. Liddon matricu- 
lated just eleven years afterwards. Did Liddon, then, after 
the Movement had been so long in progress, discover, or help 
others to discover, that Caroline Anglicanism was a pessible 
basis for a Church of England that should hold its own. 
securely against the hostility of Nonconforming bodies and 
the more dangerous attraction of the majestic entity of 
Rome? The question cannot be answered definitely on 
this occasion, possibly cannot be answered at all. But 
there is something like a negative presumption. There is 
very little in the Life and Letters to make usthink so. As far 


for his ideal. On the other hand, we find him again and 
again taking up a position which Andrewes and his successors 
would certainly not have occupied. Though he seems never 
to have wavered in his allegiance to the English Church, he 
looked at Rome as the Anglicans of the seventeenth century 
never looked at her. To some observers from without, as to 
Lord Acton, there seemed no reason why he should not accept 
all Roman claims, as he had accepted many. (In a very 
curious letter Lord Acton implores Mr. Gladstone to make 
Liddon a Bishop lest he should go over.) 

But Liddon’s Life—that of Hurrell Froude we are com. 
pelled to leave without further notice—is full of other highly 
interesting matter. It is with strangely mixed feelings that we 
read it. The man was so noble, so lovable, so absolutely free from 
all self-seeking, and yet he could be so narrow and so harsh. 
Take, for instance, his action about Jowett and the Professor- 
ship of Greek. The Chair was endowed with a stipend (£40) 
which had been sufficient at the time when the amount was 
fixed, but had become ludicrously inadequate. Jowett had 
made the work a reality, but the bare justice of paying him 
properly had been refused on account of his supposed 
heterodoxy. Pusey proposed that the stipends of this and 
of other poorly endowed Chairs should be simultaneously 
increased. Liddon opposed the scheme, and opposed it with 
success. Such things have often been done; these are among 
the mala which religio potuit suadere. But the letter in 
which Liddon justifies himself (to Keble, who strongly dis- 
approved of his conduct) descends to something like mean- 
ness. No one seriously questioned the merit of Jowett’s 
lectures, but the friends of pure scholarship thought that 
they were too much given to philosophy, to the matter 
rather than the form of Greek literature. Liddon seizes 
hold of this criticism, with which he could not have had any 
personal sympathy, and follows it with another of the 
most indefinite kind, that the Professor’s “philosophy was 
throughout suggestive of his theology.” To say: “ This man 
is a heretic, and therefore we will not pay him his due,” 
was intelligible. To question an efficiency which was really 
far above the usual professorial average was a device 
which it is impossible to characterise adequately. Mr. 
Johnston was right in publishing the letter; it was too 
essential to be suppressed. But there are expressions in 
some of the letters which might, we tL'rk, have been judi- 
ciously omitted. As the Bishop of Oxford, in the admirable 
chapter with which he sums up the Life and Letters, puts 
it, “itis a perilous thing to publish any man’s letters four- 
teen years after his death, and most perilous if much of his 
life was spent in controversy.” But no one can doubt, as to 
the real Liddon, that “these flashes on the surface were 
not he.” 

The Monk of Llanthony is a book which, so far as it is a 
narrative of facts and an exposition of opinions, has an 
unquestionable interest. It, too, answers in its way the 
question about the Anglican ideal. Would the ecclesiastical 
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structure also? Unhappily, the book is almost un- 


readable. The author has a copious vocabulary of slang, 

put cannot write English. Here is a specimen. A certain 

action of Dr. Pusey is described as “a distinct public 
protest against the demolition of Monastic Resurrection 
in the English Church—a Revival which evidently he had 

done much to incubate, albeit through the medium of a 

and yet more indomitable ‘ puller through’ than 
himself.” Dr. Pusey is described as “astute,” a word which 
the Baroness seems to regard as a term of praise, as she calls 
the Bishop of Gloucester, on the occasion of some friendly 
action on behalf of her hero, an “astute prelate.” ‘“ More 
frequently in a bad sense,” says the Latin Dictionary. 

It is a wholly different atmosphere which we enter when 
we pass to the biography of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, and the 
difference is not altogether to the advantage of Anglicanism. 
We find less of theology and more of religion, less of the 
interests of the controversialist and the ecclesiastical states- 
man, more of direct effort for the spiritual welfare of men. 
We must frankly say that there is a certain magniloquence 
of diction and general exuberance about Miss Hughes’s 
description of her father’s life and work which we could wish 
away; but these do not hinder us from recognising a really 
striking personality. There are, indeed, more serious faults in 
Miss Hughes’s book than those of dictionand manner. Mr. Price 
Hughes broke in early life with the traditional conservatism 
of the Methodist body, and allied himself with the Liberation 
Society. He was as sincere and honest in this proceeding as 
he was in everything; so far his action needs no defence; it 
is simply unpardonable to account for his action by saying 
that at the time (1868) “the Universities were still closed to 
Nonconformists, Roman as well as Protestant.” It would 
not have cost much trouble to ascertain the facts. In 1854 
the Anglican test, up to that time required for matricula- 
tio and for the B.A. degree, was removed at Oxford; at 
Cambridge the matriculation test had never been imposed 
by the University, whatever Colleges may have done. Some- 
thing, it is true, was wanting; the M.A. test remained, and 
the fellowships were still reserved for Anglicans ; but it is abso- 
lutely incorrect to state that in 1868, or, indeed, for fourteen 
years before, Nonconformists had still to consider “ what 
would best enable them to obtain a University educa- 
tion.” Happily, there is no occasion for long dwelling 
on this subject. The greater part of the volume is 
more profitably taken up with the spiritual activities 
with which Mr. Price Hughes occupied his strenuous life. 
These were very various in kind. Not the least interesting 
among them is the part which he took in the Reunion Con- 
ferences at Grindelwald. Price Hughes was not “ Broad,” as 
that word is commonly understood; some of the views 
advanced at Grindelwald were probably distasteful to him. 
On one conviction, certainly, he never loosed his hold,—the 
necessity of Conversion. “ High Anglicans,” he is quoted as 
saying, “really understand conversion.” Weare not sure that 
all would accept the praise, but the saying indicates his 
position, as it shows his eagerness to claim a brotherhood 
with all who had in them what he conceived to be the “ root 
of the matter.” His life is a deeply interesting one, told, it 
might seem, at too great a length, but probably to thousands 
of readers not a page too long. 

We are not sure that Mr. Moncure Conway will be 
Pleased with the company into which we have ventured 
to introduce him. There is much about religious belief, 
and, of course, much about unbelief also, in these 
Volumes. The autobiographist has gone through many 
phases, has preached in many places, to widely different 
audiences, and from very diverse standpoints. Where he 
finds himself now we do not feel qualified to pronounce. On 
the whole, we feel that the wiser course will be to ignore this 
part of his narrative. We have read it, indeed, and with 
unflagging interest; and though we should not recommend 

every one to do the same, we may say without hesitation 
that it is an instructive, as it is a transparently sincere, record 
of human experience. Our counsel about the book, to any 
one who may care to have it, is this. If time is short, put the 
first volume aside; it is meant for American more than for 
English readers; but go through the second with as little 
omission as may be. Mr. Moncure Conway has seen many 
men, and has got something worth hearing to say about them. 
Bismarck, Browning, Carlyle, W. K. Clifford, Emerson, 


Charles Darwin, J. A. Froude, are but a few names from the 
list. The reporter who can tell us about them cannot fail te- 
be welcome. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE first four articles in the Nineteenth Century are devoted? 
to Russia and Japan, but in none of them is the war touched’ 
upon save indirectly. Mr. Hagberg Wright in “ Russia’s~ 
View of her Mission” is chiefly concerned to vindicate the- 
means which the Russian Government employs to enlighten » 
the populace as to the growth of her Asiatic Empire. To 
this end he analyses the contents of several of the pamphlete 
issued by the Permanent Commission for popular reading, am: 
institution founded in 1872 under control of the Minister of 
the Interior and Imperial patronage, subsidised by the Govern+ 
ment, and approved by General Trepoff. In particular, be- 
insists on the impartiality of the tracts dealing with the 
course of the war, the chivalrous tone adopted towards the 
Japanese, and the genuinely Christian and humanitariam 
spirit by which they are informed. The extracts which Mr. 
Hagberg Wright gives are interesting, and even touching, 
but it is no use preaching civic virtues under conditions which. 
do not give free play for their expansion. The papers of 
Thursday record the publication of a memorial signed by 
three hundred and forty-two savants declaring that primarp 
instruction has been deplorably neglected, and that the police: 
spirit which animates the Government policy in educational 
matters is a check on its development. Baron Suyematsu 
follows with a paper on the methods of teaching moralitx 
practised in the schools of Japan. The principles inculcated. 
are based on two Imperial Rescripts, and though dissociated 
from religious dogma, they “seem to become per se a kind of 
undefined but none the less potent and serviceable religion.’” 
The cardinal points of the system are loyalty and filial piety,. 
greater stress being laid in Japan (as compared with China) 
on the former, which is indistinguishable from patriotism ang& 
love of the Emperor.—Mr. H. A. Giles throws further light 
on this subject in his interesting paper on “Japan’s Debt to. 
China.” From the Christian era down to the sixteenth century 
Mr. Giles quotes a number of illustrations in support of the- 
statement that what Greece and Rome have been to Europe, 
China has been to the nations of the Far East. The only 
independent Japanese product, we may remark incidentally,. 
appears to have been the novel, which is said to have beer 
created by a woman in A.D. 1004, “when the novel proper: 
was still unknown to the Chinese.” But the greatest debt. 
of all, in Mr. Giles’s opinion, was Confucianism, with its-- 
corollary of ancestor-worship,—the root and core of. 
Japanese patriotism and loyalty. In this as in so many: 
other cases, they bettered their instructors, putting inte 
practice the precepts which the Chinese themselves never 
succeeded in carrying out. Professor Vambéry in “The. 
Awakening of the Tartars” adduces the evidence furnished: 
by the journals and petitions of the educated Moslem. 
subjects of the Czar in South Russia, Central Asia, and. 
Eastern Turkestan in support of his contention that the. 
Tartars may in time become less manageable than thee 
moujik, “for with the latter strict and unconditional sub-. 
mission to the autocracy of the Czar is an emanation of the 
Orthodox Church, whereas the ties binding the Moslem to a 
tyrannic rule do not receive any strength and sanction from. 
the tenets of the Koran.” Lord Methuen writes, with the 
conviction born of experience, of the good work done by the 
Lads’ Drill Association and the Church Lads’ Brigade, while. 
the Rev. W. Carlile describes the work done by the Church . 
Army through its missions and labour homes in reclaiming, 
criminals,—the efficacy of which is cordially acknowledged. 
by the Prison Commissioners.——Other articles of interest. 
are Professor Westlake’s temperate argument against com- 
pulsory Greek, Mr. Fuller Maitland’s study of the English 
madrigal, and Mr. Lathbury’s admirable review of the 
recently published Life of Canon Liddon, in which he very 
effectively rebuts the charge that Liddon’s sense of respon- 
sibility was defective. 

With the most sensational article in the National Review, 
“An Autocracy at Work,” a study of the Czar by the 
writer of the Quarterly article which attracted so much 
notice last summer, we deal in another column. Other- 
wise the number is hardly as entertaining as usual, the:- 
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the editor to lay aside his tomahawk for the moment. Still, 
there are some pleasing phrases to be added to the anthology 
of fiscal controversy. The lack of constructive capacity dis- 
played by Opposition speakers “ may be due to the unfortunate 
fact that the party is largely dominated by busy lawyers who 
have no time to think,”—Imperially or otherwise. But “the fact 
is that the country, though despising his Majesty’s Opposition, 
is heartily sick of his Majesty’s Government, and the Unionist 
Party will gain nothing except an accumulation of ignominy by 
the somewhat contemptible policy of clinging to office.’ The 
editor reviews at considerable length the working of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement, with a view to educating the British 
people as to its immense value, and encourages the Cabinet 
to challenge the Opposition as to their future policy. The 
present anti-British intrigue at Tokio is, in his view, part of 
Germany’s prodigious scheme of establishing an understanding 
between Russia and Japan on the ruins of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. His observations are summed up in the hope that 
Lord Lansdowne on the meeting of Parliament will make 
it plain that the British Government “will resolutely 
abide by the spirit as well as the letter of the Japanese 
agreement, and will place the British navy at the service 
of Japan in the event of any attempt by any combination 
to repeat the performance of ten years ago.” The 
probable revival of the Baghdad Railway project prompts 
the editor to comment strongly on the folly of our granting 
any official or political support to this scheme.——Though the 
tone of the National is in the main somewhat gloomy, there 
is one article which breathes a spirit of full-blooded 
optimism. Mr. F. Drummond Chaplin (joint manager at 
Johannesburg of the Consolidated Goldfields of South 
Africa, Limited) utters a veritable paean over the results of 
the introduction of Chinese labour in the Transvaal. The 
era of stagnation is at an end, thanks to the patriotic action 
of the leaders of the mining industry, who have faced greater 
expense in importing Chinese than that incurred in recruiting 
African labour. As for the cry of slavery, Mr. Chaplin 
retorts by the reassuring statement that on some of the 
mines arrangements are being made for the establishment 
of Chinese theatres. Mr. Chaplin, we may add, says nothing 
about the contemplated wholesale adoption of hand-drills, 
but he admits that there is so far no reason to suppose that 
the average Chinese labourer is a more efficient worker than 
the Kaffir with the same experience of mine-work.——Mr. 
Walter Harris, the Times correspondent in Morocco, gives it 
as his deliberate opinion that “ pacific penetration,” though 
excellent in theory, is impossible in practice; that the need 
for stamping out anarchy in the coast towns, where Europeans 
reside, is immediate; and that France having given her word 
to the Powers to restore order, it will “for ber own sake be 
enormously more satisfactory to restore it before things 
become more serious than it would be to leave it till later 
on.” France, however, has not only the chaotic condition of 
Morocco to face, but the resolute opposition of a large anti- 
expansionist party at home.——We may note that in his long 
and interesting account of the siege of Port Arthur Colonel 
de la Poer Beresford, late Military Attaché at St. Petersburg, 
holds that no man of honour can impute any blame to General 
Stossel for a premature surrender. 

M. Alexander Ular contributes an interesting paper to the 
Contemporary Review on “ The Prospects of Russian Revolu- 
tion.” The gist of his article, which is fortified by a mass 
of circumstantial details, is that the bureaucratic tyranny 
which has its centre in the Moscow oligarchic group 
is corrupt from top to bottom; that it spares no rank 
or class; that in consequence all classes are now united 
in a general anti-bureaucratic movement; and that the 
Czar, “if he were given an opportunity to get a clear insight 
into the real part he is obliged to play, would strongly 
support those revolutionary parties which propose a constitu- 
tional monarchy and the destruction of the bureaucratic caste.” 
M. Ular looks to M. Witte as the one man able to furnish the 
Czar with this opportunity, and so to turn the political defeat 
of Czarism into a social victory for the Czar.—Mr. Eltz- 
bacher’s paper on “The Railways of Germany” combines a 
glowing panegyric of Bismarck’s economic policy with a 
wholesale denunciation of our blundering, amateurish, and 
unbusinesslike methods of administration. He adduces facts 
and figures to prove the immense superiority of the German 


holds out little hope of amelioration, because in Waglaad si 
art of administration has not yet been discovered, and 
administrative organisation is rudimentary and cen: 
behind the times,” and British railways “would no doubt be 
worse managed by the State than they are by the companies,” 
Still, he holds that the State could do much by a vigorous 

of interference, and sketches out a number of reforms, including 
the restriction of further capital issues for improvements, 
renewals, and repairs ; the enforcement of a clear tariff for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers based on uniform ¢ 

per line; interchangeable tickets between the different lines: 
the compulsory publication of statistics; and the creation of 4 
Government Department for the supreme control of traffic, &, 
Mr. Eltzbacher’s contempt for British intelligence is 30 over. 
whelming that it must be a great consolation to him, though 
apparently a British subject, to be at least the bearer of a 
German name.——Mr. Birrell writes with his wonted wit 
and charm on “ Patriotism and Christianity.” His point of 
view is best shown by a few of his incisive sayings :— 

“For my own part, wide as the British Empire is, I decline to 
be bound by it, for it does not yet contain Rome, Athens, or 
Jerusalem.” “If Patriotism involves, as happily it need not 
the enthronement of country or Empire as the conscience of man, 
the touchstone of right and wrong, the lodestar of politics 
Patriotism would be un-Christian, and an Empire founded on any 
such notion would not be undeserving of the once dread name of 
anti-Christ...... The Brotherhood of Man is a long way off; it 
may never be reached; but as an ideal it is better worth havi 
than that of half-a-dozen sullen Empires, trading only within their 
boundaries, shut up behind high tariff walls, over which they 
peer suspiciously, scanning one another’s exports and imports 
with jealous eyes, and making from time to time fawning alliances 
with one rival, whilst cultivating enmity with another, main. 
taining millions of men under arms and spending billions of 
pounds in armaments, and all the time waiting, waiting, waiti 
for an affrighted sun to rise upon the day of Armageddon.” 
——tThe most suggestive article in the number is undoubtedly 
Dr. Emil Reich’s brilliant onslaught on the Higher Criticism 
as applied to the origines of Biblical history. Dr. Reich 
charges its exponents with relying exclusively on a barren 
and pedantic philological process, instead of giving due 
weight to considerations of geography or “ geo-politics.” His 
use of the recently discovered legends of the Masai as a means 
of exploding the Babylonian theory is most interesting. After 
all, as he puts it, personalities, not legends, are the distinctive 
feature of Hebrew history. —— Dr. Macnamara, under the 
heading “In Corpore Sano,” urges the need of systematic 
physical training for working-class children, and advocates 
two years’ compulsory evening drill under State auspices for 
every male youth between fourteen and twenty. 

The place of honour in the new Fortnightly Review is very 
deservedly given to M. Maeterlinck’s essay on “ King Lear 
in Paris.” Foreign criticism on Shakespeare has not been so 
remarkable that we can afford to overlook so sound and 
illuminating a study Like Professor Bradley, he considers 
Lear the greatest of Shakespeare’s dramas: nay, he calls it 
“the vastest, the most stirring, the most intense dramatic 
poem that has ever been written.” On Lear’s madness he 
has an interesting note. “As it seems to be accepted thata 
hero who expresses his inner life in all its magnificence 
cannot remain probable and human on the stage except 
under the condition that he be represented as mad in real 
life (for it is understood that here fools alone express that 
hidden life), Shakespeare systematically unsettles the reason 
of his protagonists, and then opens the dyke that held captive 
the swollen lyrical flood.” Perhaps it is a comment scarcely 
applicable to Shakespeare, but it is very applicable to M. 
Maeterlinck.——The supplementary article by Dr. A. 8. 
Rappoport deals with the question of a probable revolution in 
the near future in Russia. The answer given is in the nega- 
tive. No revolutionary spirit inspires all the strata of the 
nation. The moujiks do not want self-government; they 
would only accept it “ by order of the Tsar.” ‘The tempera- 
ment of the vast majority is one of profound apathy and 
resignation: their chief characteristics are inertia and a horrible 
fear or moral cowardice, and, above all, a profound ignorance 
coupled with a religious respect for the Tsar.” Dr. Rappo- 
port considers that a day of liberty will never dawn for 
Russia until it is forced upon her by the Western nations. 
His view may be the correct one, but it seems to us that 
revolution is a thing which spreads like fire, and permeates 
classes to-day who were utterly opposed to it yesterday. 
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7 made—on tbe French peasantry on the eve of the 
Revolution ——There are many other interesting papers ina 
7A number. Chief among them we would mention 
Dr, Beattie Crozier’s suggestion for a new party which should 
be built up within existing parties, based on the evolutionary 
yiew of politics, dealing in no abstract ideals, looking always 
to practical needs, and working on existing material. “It 
would, wherever possible, substitute a wider administrative dis- 
crimination for fresh legislation.” We are not in agreement 
with all his arguments, but it is a thoughtful and informing 
study. Dr. Louis Elkind contributes an account of the 
yeasons for the revolt in German South-West Africa, and the 
blunders of German colonial policy; and Mr. John F. Mac- 
donald has a delightful paper on some recent productions on 
the French stage. 

Blackwood is as full as usual of illuminating articles on the 
warin the Far East. “0.” continues his sketches with a 

esome account of the experience of a Russian Torpedo- 
Lieutenant at the sortie of the fleet in August, and a description 
of an incident in the attack upon Port Arthur from the point 
of view of the besiegers. The writer’s capacity for realising 
the mental condition of very diverse combatants gives his 
work an extraordinary realism and power. “ Chasseur’s ” 

studies of the campaign deal this month with the war on land 
down to the passage of the Yalu. He maintains the interest- 
ing view that “Kuroki put into force a far more elaborate 
design than the strength and condition of his enemy war- 
yanted, and, as a consequence, he was unable to pursue.” 

The Russians had hoped to bluff their opponents, but they 
had never intended seriously to hold the position. Among 
the other articles, we may notice an interesting account of the 
scene in the French Chamber at the fall of M. Combes’s 
Ministry by Mr. Ian Malcolm, who writes as an eyewitness ; 
and a brilliant paper called ‘“ The Renascence of Sycophancy,” 
in which Mr. Douglas’s Life of Mr. Watts-Dunton is faithfully 
dealt with. This last paper is indeed a noteworthy contribu- 
tion, for it is a specimen of an almost lost art, the use of the 
cudgel in criticism. 

The Monthly Review opens with a long article on Port 
Arthur by Mr. Barry, an American correspondent with the 
Japanese forces. His account of incidents in the attack, 
such as the almost total annihilation of the 9th Regiment at 
the assault of Kee-kwan Fort on August 21st, is most graphic 
andimpressive. He considers that Nogi has revolutionised 
the art of siege, and has proved conclusively that the 
Japanese possess not only élan, but abnormal staying-power. 
Heis an admirer of General Stossel, and his evidence is in 
direct conflict on many points with the accounts recently 
published by the 7zmes correspondent.——A_ very seasonable 
article is that on ‘‘ The Hungarian Crisis,” by the leader of the 
Opposition, Count Albert Apponyi. He denies Count Tisza’s 
contention that obstruction is the chief danger to Parliamentary 
government in Hungary, and finds the root of all evil in 
the inadequate popular representation. He tells the story 
of recent events from the Opposition point of view, and 
endeavours to enlist British sympathy by showing that he 
and his party are the true constitutionalists in the British 
sense. “Of course everybody knows that the Government 
will have a majority in the next Parliament”; but everybody 
now knows that they have not, which proves how unexpected 
was the recent victory of the Opposition ——Of the other 
papers, we may notice a defence of Nihilism, on the ground 
that it is an orderly and philosophical creed, which advocates 
assassination in certain cases only because it is the sole 
remedy; an interesting sketch by Mr. Monroe Royce of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambassador-elect; and a 
pleasant paper by Lady Gregory on “Living Legends of the 
Fianna,” which she has obtained from the lips of old people 
in Ireland. 

The Independent Review is a good number, but this 
Magazine seems to us to err in being too much the 
organ of one section. The most interesting paper is one by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald on “The Second Ballot in Party 
Government.” His conclusion is that the system would be 
4 mistake in England, since it would tend to perpetuate 
moribund parties as political organisations instead of allowing 
them to merge “in one or other of the two great opposing 








camps, into which for the time being national opinion is | 


divided.” The English system is based on the assumption 








that politics represents an opposition of fundamental ideas, 
and it would be wiser to get back to this state of affairs 
than change the system.——Mr. J. A. Hobson has an 
elaborate study of the evils which flow from the depend- 
ence of the higher education upon millionaire endowments. 
Such endowments now amount in the United States to an 
annual donation of one hundred million dollars. The danger 
of the system is that the donor will exercise some control over 
the independence of the professors, and, even if he does not, 
College authorities, in the hope of future gifts, will shrink 
from offending the richer classes. Only “safe” men will be 
selected for posts, and only “sound” doctrine allowed to be 
taught. The same danger applies in a lesser degree to the 
new Colleges in our own industrial towns. With much of this 
we agree, but the application of the criticism to the new 
Imperial History School at Oxford is wholly irrelevant, and 
reveals an obvious political bias. Of the other papers, we 
may mention a clear exposure by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse of the 
economic errors of the “five-per-cent.-all-round ” proposal; and 
“The Poetic Quality in Liberalism,” which contains one view 
of politics set forth in Mr. Chesterton’s usual mixture of 
sentiment and epigram. 








NOVELS. 
THE SYSTEM.* 
Mr. Percy Wuizt has for some time past claimed attention 
as an alert and entertaining delineator of the vagaries, foibles, 
and extravagances of smart society. To call him a social 
satirist would be to overshoot the mark, for his indignation is 
carefully veiled, and castigation is so gently administered 
that we cannot imagine that his methods are deeply resented 
in the particular circles which afford him the materials and 
opportunity for his social studies. In The System Mr. 
White has adopted a somewhat different formula from that 
governing the construction of his recent novels, and with 
decidedly encouraging results. Instead of focussing atten- 
tion on the vagaries of fashion and the vulgarities of 
convention, he has allotted the central réle to a pioneer of 
revolt who is by the triple force of antecedents, environment, 
and temperament condemned to play the part of a tragi- 
comedian. Carey Butler is the son of a Tory squire; 
his brother is a famous cricketer; his sister a capable, 
shrewd, rather worldly girl with sound instincts and con- 
ventional ideals. Carey, on the other hand, is the family 
freak, who combines academic culture with anarchical views 
on society, politics, and religion. After a distinguished 
University career, Carey Butler makes a startling entry on 
local politics by supporting a blatant demagogue at a public 
meeting in the nearest town. The platform is stormed; 
Carey's head is broken; county feeling is outraged; and, as 
the result of a family council of war, the squire makes the 
cricketer his heir, Carey having a small independent fortune 
of his own. After a brief and disastrous amatory interlude, 
in which Carey mistakes the interested encouragement of an 
ambitious beauty for genuine and generous sympathy with 
his schemes, he resumes windmill-tilting in the journalistic 
arena, having enlisted the aid of a rich dilettante, professing 
kindred aims, in the foundation of a new journal. The 
fortunes of the Sentinel are described with a good deal of 
humour, notably in regard to the collaboration of Mr. Harold 
Needham, a pushing, semi-literate “ hustler,” destitute of any 
delicate feelings, but with an acute instinct for playing down 
to his audience. Naturally enough, the attempted compromise 
proves unworkable in practice. The social opportunities 
afforded by his wealth lure the rich dilettante from the 
cult of plain living and high thinking, and his marriage 
to Carey’s sister only completes the severance of their 
partnership. Undaunted by disaster, Carey Butler makes 
yet another attempt to educate public opinion, this time 
by starting a school on rational principles, only to 
achieve the most resounding failure of all by unwittingly 
compromising the most devoted of his disciples. To disclose 
more of the plot would discount the pleasure which is in 
store for readers of this very lively and entertaining romance. 
Carey Butler is impracticable and injudicious, but he is 
always more of a Quixote than a prig, and it is this strain 





* The System. By Perey White. London: Methuen and Co. [6s,] 
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ef chivalrous disinterestedness which commands the respect, 
end even the sympathy, of the reader. Even his Philistine 
‘welations have something more than a sneaking liking for 
tthe amiable firebrand, and the late but complete awakening 
£ the more human side of his character brings about as 
<ffective a reconciliation as could be expected between the 
wepresentatives of social orthodoxy and antinomianism. 





An Act in a Backwater. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 
*Ss.)\—Mr. Benson has given us a slight but pleasing study 
‘f life in a small Cathedral town. The brother and sister 
«#f «a poor nobleman settle there, and introduce a novel 
element into the placid life of the place which gives many 
«pportunities for comedy. The son of a Canon, an artist, and 
‘therefore a rebel against the tyranny of the Close, falls in love 
with the sister, and the progress of their romance is the main 
anterest of the book. Almost the only disagreeable person is a 
mwetired Colonel of Volunteers, who is aptly described by one of the 
characters as “the sort of man you find in a book on the Army by 
@ lady.” Heisa snob and a coward, and provides the necessary 
xelief from the intense amiability of the others. Jeannie Avesham 
us an attractive heroine, but the author is so anxious to show her 
goodness to the reader that he overdoes it and makes her a little 
Wheatrical. A deserted child and an epidemic of typhoid were 
surely enough, without afflicting a poor old spinster with cancer 
an order to bring out an unselfishness which was already 
sufficiently established. The best portrait seems to us to be the 
anon’s wife, Mrs. Collingwood, a type of the narrow good woman; 
but the treatment, as in that of the others, is spoiled by an undue 
e#entimentality. It is a pleasant, wholesome story, but it might 
swell have ended with Miss Avesham’s engagement, for the 
Qater chapters read like the elaboration of a tale already told. 

A Little Union Scout. By Joel Chandler Harris. (Duckworth 
-end Ce. 3s. 6d.)—The campaigns of General Nathan Bedford 
forrest give many a fine opportunity for romance, for the leader 
ewas ene of the most memorable personalities in a great epoch, 
mad civil war, waged as he waged it, brought into strange 
«condict love and duty, friendship and loyalty. Mr. Harris, best 
Smown as the creator of the immortal “Uncle Remus,” has 
«taken for his hero a young soldier of the South, who is ordered 
¢by Forrest to capture a certain Captain Leroy, a Federal scout, 
vwho has eluded all the vigilance of the Confederates. Leroy 

‘Gurng out to be a young woman, and the hero promptly falls in 
ove with her. He succeeds in bringing her to Forrest, who 
exeleases her, and after some further adventures the lovers part, 
sworn to meet again one year after peace. The action is a little 
Sinconsequent, and many of the incidents seem only designed to 
‘brmg the lovers together. The result is that there is a general air 
«of amateurishness about the fighting, and the adventures scarcely 
stir us as proper adventures should. But the love-making is 
wery gracefully done, and “Captain Leroy” is a true heroine of 
cemance. Of the male characters, we prefer the negro, “ Whistling 
Jim,” who has a gift of turning up just at the right moment 
exhenever his master is in trouble, and has a very pretty notion 
ef using his hands. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ENGLAND: A NATION. 

England: a Nation. Being the Papers of the Patriots’ Club. Edited 
“sy Lucian Oldershaw. (R. Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. net.)—These 
«azine essays should be read with sympathy, for their authors are 
every much in earnest, and feel with considerable acuteness, if with 
mse very striking insight, the sadness that surrounds the great 
wocial problems of to-day. Mr. G. K. Chesterton in “The 
(Pateictic Idea” is not less brilliant than he is wont to be, and 
his passion for paradox and epigram is allowed the usual too-free 
ein. That cosmopolitanism and Imperialism are the enemy of 
@Matrietism is his theme. “When a man really loves a thing he 
dwells not on its largeness, but itssmallness...... spiritually 
Ahen, we hold that a healthy man does not demand cosmopolitan- 
Asma and does not demand empire. He demands something which 
.ig more or less roughly represented by Nationalism.” We do not 
deny the truth that in the past Empires have been more transient 
than nationalities. But we certainly deny that the British 
‘Empire is in any way comparable with, let us say, the old 
‘Spanish Empire. To Mr. Chesterton’s mind Empire conveys the 
Gidea of anall-absorbing tyranny. An Empire of free Constitutions 
Ginked federally one to another, and all freely related to a central 
4Zree Constitution, is now being tried for the first time, and in the 
veaseof such an Empire we may well conceive of local patriotism and 











Imperial patriotism together forming a perfectly and Permanent} 
equilibrated system of forces. We admit, however, that ‘ Begd 
system would at once become unstable if the unknown forces : 
Fiscal Protection were added. The true conception of Empire ; 
really the federal union of free patriotic nations bound teenie 
by a larger patriotism. In such a union the highest Politica] 
reality lies. Mr. Chesterton can conceive of a star, but not of 
a galaxy: of an electron, but not of an atom. Mr. Q. Fg 
Masterman’s essay on “The English City” is written with : 
certain fascination of manner that is pleasing, but with 
a neglect of historic fact that makes the article of little value 
We are no more pleased absolutely with the English city 
than is Mr. Masterman. The aggregation of want and sorrow 
appals, the intolerable dulness overwhelms, the imagination, 
But that is not the question. The question is how does the 
condition of things in this wonderful London of ours, now 80 
huge, compare with its conditions when it was (say) a quarter 
or an eighth the size. The answer is that the London of to-day, 
unwieldy and unhappy though it is, is a heaven compared with 
the hell that it was in 1690, in 1785, or in 1834. If Mp, 
Masterman will read the history of London as it is written 
in dull records and Blue-books dealing with those years, he will 
see why London ought not to sadden us to-day. But it is not 
enough to look at the history of London, or any other great city, 
The history of English village life is very different from what 
Mr. Masterman believes it to be. Let him read the pages of 
Crabbe, let him study the records of the Assize towns, and he 
will see that on the whole English town life is in many ways, 
and long has been, purer and healthier than English country 
life, despite maypoles and the idylls of the farmyard and the 
plough. Let us by all means get back to the land, but not to 
the old rural scheme of life. Reform the countryside and fill it 
with inhabitants. Do all that Mr. R. C. K. Ensor in his really 
admirable essay suggests, and more also, but there must be no 
“reaction towards obsolete ideals.” 








THE NEW “ENGLAND IN EGYPT.” 

England in Egypt. By Viscount Milner, G.C.B. Eleventh 
Edition, with Additions Summarising the Course of Events to 
the Year 1904. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—A new edition of Lord 
Milner’s book is a proof of the widespread interest which Egyptian 
affairs have for the British people. We could have wished that 
the author had been able to spare the time to recast the whole 
book in conformity with recent history, rather than add a third 
appendix. But a man cannot be High Commissioner for South 
Africa and historian at one and the same time, and, since a fresh 
appendix was the only method of bringing the book up to date, it 
is fortunate that so great an authority as Sir Eldon Gorst was 
secured to write it. The recent arrangement with France has 
swept away the old complicated financial machinery, and has 
made one of Lord Milner’s most brilliant chapters a piece of 
history instead of a record of fact. He may well congratulate 
himself upon the result, for his own suggestions have been accepted 
and his forecast has come true. Certain reserve funds have been 
transferred from the Caisse to the Egyptian Treasury, and Egypt 
has obtained possession in consequence of a sum of five and a 
half millions. Moreover, any further sums necessary for capital 
outlay can be raised without the consent of the Caisse. Further, 
“the right of the Egyptian Government to convert all their debts 
has now been accepted by the Powers interested, on the condition 
that the Guaranteed and Privileged Debts will not be paid off 
before July 15, 1910, and the Unified before July 15, 1912. 
The postponement of the proposed conversion for a few years is 
a small price to pay for the removal of all extraneous difficulties 
whenever the propitious moment for so extensive an operation 
arrives.” In five years the revenue has increased by nearly two 
millions, and this in spite of very considerable reductions in 
taxation. Recent Egyptian history has, indeed, been an object- 
lesson in true fiscal reform, which Sir Eldon Gorst defines as 
“the abolition of unsound and burdensome taxes.” Public works, 
justice, education, and other departments have advanced with 
equal steps. There are still certain burdensome anomalies 
remaining, such as the Capitulations; but they only survive 
because England wishes their survival, and they will go when 
Egypt is sufficiently advanced to do without them. Sir Eldon 
Gorst concludes with a significant quotation from a speech of 
Riaz Pasha, which shows that the last of the old régime in Egypt 
is aware of the work that we have done for his country, and is 
not ungrateful. 








A FORGOTTEN ROAD. 
Sketches on the Old Road through France to Florence. By A. 
H. Hallam Murray. Accompanied by H. W. Nevinson and 
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Montgomery Carmichael. (J. Murray. 1s. net.)—There have 
been so many books published lately with beautiful illustra- 
tions that the reviewer's vocabulary of praise must be 
running out. Mr. Hallam Murray’s Sketches on the Old Road 
through France to Florence differs from many similar works in 
pleasing the mind as well as the eye. The sketches them- 
selves carry you from Dieppe, by Beauvais and the Loire, to 
Cahors, Toulouse, and Carcassonne, and thence, by Nimes, Aix-en- 
Provence, and the Rivieras—French and Italian—to Pisa, Florence, 
and Vallombrosa. Everywhere they reproduce some characteristic 
charm of scenery or architecture. They will call up delightful 
memories in the few who have known the old days of vetturino 
travel, and show the young what they have had to pay for the 
delights of trains de luze, and the possibility of going from 
England to Italy without seeing anything of the countries that 
lio between. But the book would be interesting even without 
the drawings. Mr. Nevinson guides the reader through France, 
Mr. Carmichael takes over the charge of him at the frontier and 
tells him about Italy. Both writers do their work well, and if we 
have a preference for Mr. Nevinson’s contribution, it is only 
because Englishmen know so much less of France than they do 
of Italy. France, to many people, stands for Paris, Monte Carlo, 
and Aix-les-Bains, and all these have become so cosmopolitan that 
the French flavour is well-nigh lost. Mr. Nevinson speaks of dis- 
tricts some of which are still almost unvisited. He even traces 
an itinerary by which it “ would still be possible, though laborious, 
to traverse the whole of the Riviera from Hyéres to Mentone 
without once encroaching upon the preserves of fashion.” 
Sometimes, with the help of Arthur Young, he compares the 
France of to-day with the France of a little more than a hundred 
years ago, and notes the wonderful change that the Revolution 
has brought about. Sometimes ho describes the country or 
recalls its history. Mr. Carmichael goes more into detail. He 
has a chapter on the burning of Shelley’s body, and another on 
the brief existence of Pietrasanta as an independent State. He 
describes Florence and Florentine life, and makes his reader 
at home in Vallombrosa. There is something, in short, in these 
pages for every one who has any love of the countries described, 
or who desires to love them more intelligently; and if there 
should chance to be one among them who is an obstinate stay-at- 
home, he may still find satisfaction in looking at Mr. Hallam 
Murray’s sketches of the places he is resolved not to sce. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 

The Natural History of Animals: the Animal Life of the World 
in its Various Aspects and Relations. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor in the University of 
Wales, and Professor of Geology and Zoology in University 
College, Aberystwith. Half-Vol. VIII. (Gresham Publishing 
Company. Soldin sets.)—This volume, we regret to say, brings*to 
a close the delightful pages of combined popular and scientific 
writing which form “The Gresham Natural History.” In the 
work taken as a whole, the animal kingdom is first described 
seriatim in the traditional zoological manner, and we then get, as 
explained in our previous notices, comparative surveys of animal 
history, structure, physiology, instincts, habits, and so forth, 
which cluster round a large number of illustrative groups or 
creatures. ‘I'he present volume is devoted to “utilitarian” 
zoology. Animals are marshalled as our friends, pets, foes, 
larder-purveyors, furriers, furnishers of a whole array of indis- 
pensable material products, objects of sport, and the like. As 
epilogue of the entire book come explanations of their different 
surroundings, of their geological record, of evolution as a thegry 
and as a fact, with the newest controversial views on heredity 
and variation. And, asks our author, where would sculpture, 
pictures, and poetry be without animals? Going back to the 
age of hieroglyphics, he traces by help of a diagram the evolu- 
tion of the letter V from pictures of the Egyptian horned-viper. 
He says:— * 

“In fables, from the time of Hsop downward, they often 
supply the principal characters. Sterne has immortalised the 
starling, Shakespeare and Shelley the skylark, Poe and Dickens 
the raven, Aristophanes and Thoreau the frog. Other examples 
are scattered broadcast through the literature of the world, and 
to name them would be a work of supererogation. They often 
supply the motif for poetic efforts which express our sympathy 
with Nature, and appeal more particularly to those who are 
counted among the worshippers of ‘the great god Pan.’” 

Highly appetising is a chapter on our “friends” the fish, 
molluscs, and crustaceans as suppliers of food, in which Professor 
Davis has been helped by a number of diplomatic, consular, and 
other high officials, foreign and British. There is a lucid 
account of the arrangements of a business lately known to us 
in an “outrageous” international connection,—viz., trawling. 


We find explanations of various problems of pisciculture, 
in particular of the French developments in oyster “parks,” 
and of the Whitstable culture of “natives,” besides the 
present situation of our lobster catches and shrimpers, the 
whole rendered doubly interesting by the addition of a plethora 
of illustrations and statistics. Touching our neglect of the 
means of defence suitable for our protection against some of out 
meaner animal foes, Professor Davis tells us “the old, old story.” 
Turning its back on the good example set by the authorities of 
France and Germany, our Government will have nothing to do 
with the scientific researches wherewith we might learn how to 
cope with the creatures that do to our crops, forests, buildings, 
poultry, and other food, and clothes, a yearly damage running 
up to millions of money. The “contents” of the book are all 
that is wanted: we wish it had occurred to the Welsh Professor 
that systematic tables of classification are as essential to an 
intelligent study of zoology as are genealogies to history. Of 
bibliography there is enough in the full references always given 
to the authorities so largely quoted. In every library, be it even 
up to the Grolier level, the crimson covers of these volumes will 
be a “joy for ever.” The admirable semi-symbolical “ peacock 
design” shows how we are indebted to the animal world for our 
decorative uses. The illustrations are delightful, and are happily 
not printed on that vile modern foe of the reader, and ally of 
the oculist, “art-pape r.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Unemployed: a National Question. By Percy Alden, M.A. 
(P. 8S. King and Son. 1s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Alden sees the main 
causes of the unemployed difficulty in the change from the home 
industry system to the system of factories, and in the decline of 
agriculture as a profitable employment. The second reason com- 
mends itself as probable, even certain; the first is very doubtful. 
It really is an indictment of machinery. “ Industries carried on 
in the homes of the people, often in small villages,” have long 
since ceased to be adequate to the wants of the world. Should 
we have been better off if the house-loom and the spinning-wheel 
had never been displaced by Arkwright’s inventions? Causes, 
however, are not of so much importance, now that we have to face 
accomplished results,as remedies. What, then, does Mr. Alden pro- 
pose? First, there are administrative changes which would enable 
us to deal with the tramp class, and foremost among these is the 
abolition of the casual ward. How about the real “unemployed” ? 
We may pass over improved education, repressive legislation 
(in regard to gambling and drink), changed taxation (of ground 
values and large incomes), and ask, Can we check the exodus 
from the country to the town? Mr. Alden’s general prescription 
is small holdings. He then passes to “ direct remedies,”— 
i.e., how to deal with the actual multitudes that want work. We 
cannot follow him here, so vast is the subject. Our duty has 
been fulfilled when we have called attention to the book, which, 
whatever we may think of this or that speculation or suggestion, 
is a genuine attempt to deal with a great problem. 


Bits of Gossip. By Rebecca Harding Davis. (A. Constable 
and Co. 5s. net.)—The title which Mrs. Davis has chosen to give 
to her book does not represent its real character. It has, it is 
true, for the most part, the form of personal anecdote; but it 
treats of serious subjects, and does so with unfailing gravity. 
Mrs. Davis’s recollections go back to kefore the Civil War. 
She lived in a Virginian village to which her family had 
migrated from one of the cotton States; and she went after- 
wards to New England. She has some striking stories to tell 
about all these places. The chapter entitled “In the Far 
South,” with its extraordinary pictures of life, with its rough-and- 
ready justice, and its family feuds, given in the most restrained 
and matter-of-fact way, is very striking. There is the story, for 
instance, of how “Miss Mary, a delicate girl of sixteen,” shot a 
Colonel who had spoken lightly about her, and how her “ baby 
brother” said, when he heard of it, “That was my business, 
sister.” Then there is the chapter on “The Civil War.” Mrs. 
Davis is not unfavourable to the Southern cause, but she 
holds the balance fairly. She shows us the seamy side of 
the business, but she also recognises what it did for the 
nation. A less stirring subject is New England, as it was some 
forty years ago. Mrs. Davis saw there Bronson Alcott and his 
daughter Louisa (of “Little Women” fame). Of the daughter 
she speaks with strong affection. “It was as natural for her to 








do kind things as for a pomegranate tree to bear fruit.” Alcott 
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pére she did not greatly admire. “He had an obstinate faith in 
himself which would have befitted a. pagan god.” Here is a 
story which Emerson told of him. “I asked Alcott the other day 
what he would do when he came to the gate, and St. Peter 
demanded his ticket. ‘What have you to show tc justify your 
right to live? ‘Where is your book or picture? You have done 

_ nothing in the world.’ ‘No,’ Alcott replied, ‘but somewhere on 
a hill up there will be Plato and Paul and Socrates talking, and 
they will say, “Send Alcott over here; we want him with us.”’” 
“ And,” said Emerson, “he was right! Alcott was right.” Here 
is what Emerson thought of Thoreau. “Henry often reminded 
me of an animal in human form. He had the eye of a bird, the 
scent of a dog, the most acute, delicate intelligence—but no 
soul. No—Henry could not have had a human soul.” This is 
most decidedly a book to be read. 


The Ancient Castles of Ireland. By C. L. Adams. (Elliot Stock. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Adams tells us in this volume of between seventy 
and eighty castles, giving illustrations of about half that number. 
When the subject is so large much space could not be given to 
any part. The book would have been more interesting—we do 
not say more valuable—if it had been limited to buildings which 
have a known and detailed history. Dublin Castle, for instance, 
has just five pages allotted to it. It is about the average, 
for the total of pages is but three hundred and sixty-four; 
but the notice is disappointingly brief and bald. Still, we do 
not wish to depreciate Mr. Adams’s work. He wanted to make 
it complete, and this in a sense he has done. The illustrations, 
the work of an amateur, Canon Lucius O’Brien, are attractive 
and generally satisfactory. From the same publisher we have 
another volume, constructed on a different plan. This is York: 
the Story of its Walls and Castles, by T. P. Cooper (10s. 6d. net). 
The two books are as nearly as possible of the same size; but Mr. 
Cooper has made York his special subject. He kuows the city 
from end to end, if, indeed, it can be said to have ends. He has 
made, in consequence, a very interesting book of it. He had, it 
must be allowed, a very good subject. In Roman Britain there 
was, perhaps, no better known place than Eboracum (surely a 
better spelling than Mr. Cooper’s Eburacum). Tacitus, it is true, 
does not mention the place in connection with Agricola; but it can 
hardly be doubted that Agricola occupied it. One of the earliest 
Roman inscriptions was found in it just fifty years ago (it 
belongs to 103 A.D., when Trajan was Consul for the fifth time,— 
it must have been put up late in the year, as Trajan did not 
assume the title of Dacicus, which is mentioned in the inscription, 
till after his return to Rome). About thirty years later Ptolemy 
mentions the place as the headquarters of a legion (the sixth). 
Mr. Cooper identifies the Roman sites with care, the most 
important being the multangular tower still to be seen in the 
walls. The history of the city is taken period by period in the 
same way; some excellent illustrations and plans are given, and 
a very valuable volume is the result. York preserves to a 
remarkable degree the memorials of its past; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that its municipal rulers have not, from time 
to time, done much to destroy them. 





Anecdotes about Soldiers. Arranged by J. H.Settle. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—What is one to say about five hundred and 
eighty-seven closely printed pages of anecdotes, grave and gay, 
about soldiers of the past and present? Perhaps the best thing 
would be that there is plenty of “ fine, confused reading” in them ; 
but that remark has already been made about a dictionary. 
Mr. Settle has nothing to tell us about classical times. In 
fact, his book is modern. Cceur de Lion is dismissed in a para- 
graph, nor is much more given to the heroes of Crecy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt. The book really begins with George III., and 
the treatment becomes full when the Peninsular War is 
reached. About five-sixths of the contents are devoted to the 
doings: of soldiers between 1808, in which year the battle of 
Rolic¢a was fought, and the Boer War. Waterloo has fifty pages 
devoted to it, and Mr. Settle has evidently done his best to 
complete his collection of stories about the great battle. He 
supplements it, also, with various anecdotes about Wellington. 
Who was the gentleman in plain clothes who, seeing that the 
Duke had no aides-de-camp about him, rode up and offered his 
services? ‘The Duke gave him a note to carry ; he rode off under 
a very hot fire; but it was never known whohewas. Who, again, 
was the sergeant of the 2nd Black Watch (73rd Foot) who, finding 
the colours gripped so tight in the fingers of the dead colour- 
sergeant that he could not loose them, lifted the corpse on to his 
shoulders? The Waterloo anecdotes are peculiarly interesting. 
So are those of the Boer War. So many men record their 
experiences that military ana are sure to be abundant. One 
sometimes wishes that the “dim multitudes” who fought in 





such battles as Plataea and Cannae, Zama and Philippi ang 
Adrianople, had been articulate. One of the Boer War stories we 
will give, and this shall be of the humorous kind. An Trish 
landlord volunteered for the front. “ Captain, dear,” said One of 
his tenants, “don’t be fur goin’ to be massacraed by thim Boers” 
“Tf I’m to be shot,” said the landlord, “I’ll come here and let a 
tenants do it.” “God love ye, Captain,” said the man; “tis g 
true Oirishman and a lover o’ yer counthry ye are afther all” 
The story is so good that it is a pity Mr. Settle did not get an 
Irishman to mend his dialect, which is somewhat transpontine, 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A, 4. 
Murray. Vol. VII., “ Pargeten-Pennached.” (Clarendon Preys, 
Treble Section, 7s. 6d.)—Out of four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty words (all reckoned), “two only have any claim to be 
considered native in Old English, Parrock and Party.” Jt 
must be remembered, however, that some immigrant words are 
of very early date—before even Anglo-Saxon times—still, they 
are not natives. Such are parsley (merpocédwov) and pear 
(pirum). Among the “ origins” are the Turkish, Tamil, 
Algonkin (North American Indian), and Chinese tongues, 
contributing respectively pasha, pariah, pemmican, and pekoe, 
The verb “ pass” occupies, we see, sixteen columns, 


The Year’s Art. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume (the twenty-sixth annual 
issue) contains, besides the usual matter, the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest (a Report cautiously approved by the editor), 
and a brief “Appreciation” of G. F. Watts, also from the editor’s 
pen. Weshould have been glad to hear something more about 
this great man. The “Art Sales of 1904” is, as usual, a most 
interesting record. Thirty-seven pictures were sold at prices 
ranging from 1,400 guineas upwards, the top price being reached 
by Gainsborough’s “ Maria Walpole,” which fetched 12,100, being 
bought by Mr. L. Agnew (who secured, we see, twelve others, the 
thirteen totalling £50,150, an average of £3,780). Among the 
remarkable fluctuations in price are the following: Deprecia- 
tions—D. Cox (five pictures), from 2,480 guineas to 686; G. D, 
Leslie, 720 to 68; C. R. Leslie, 1,300 to 150; J. Phillip (three), 
3,550 to 1,490; Stanfield, 355 to 50. Appreciations—Greuze, 44 to 
850; Q. Matsys, 37 to 1,200; Morland, 225 to 5,600; Velasquez 
155 to 1,500. There is scarcely an English artist of recent date 
whose work has improved in value. Turner is an exception; but 
here the prices are variable. Of eleven pictures (all water- 
colours), ‘our fell from 3,170 to 1,580, the greatest drop being in 
“Powis Castle” from 1,210 to 190; while seven rose from 6,500 
to 10,690, the greatest gain being in “ Walton Bridges,” which 
increased from 4,100 in 1858 to 7,000. 


Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes. By W. B. Redfern. 
(Methuen and Co. £2 2s. net.)—Mr. Redfern divides this very 
handsome and interesting volume nearly equally between gloves 
and shoes. Historically and artistically the gloves make the 
better subject. Among the specimens of footgear, curious as 
they are, there is nothing which can be ranked with the gloves 
of William of Wykeham, probably worn at the dedication of 
New College, Oxford, where they are kept, being in a wonderful 
state of preservation. Next to these in antiquity come gloves of 
Henry VI.; there are three pairs of Henry VIII.’s, a pair of Queen 
Elizabeth’s, a single glove of Mary, Queen of Scots, and, if they 
are to be accepted, a pair of Shakespeare’s. King Charles I. and 
Oliver Cromwell are also represented in this way. When we 
come to boots and shoes we find Henry VI., Queen Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, Charles I., and Queen Anne. Among the 
most curious is a gentleman’s boot with a heel six inches high. 
The illustrations are of the best kind. 

Great Lawn Tennis Players. By George W. Beldam and P. A, 
Vaile. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This volume, like its 
predecessor, “ Great Golfers,” is copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, taken, as Mr. Beldam explains, under considerable 
difficulties, but certainly likely to be of much use. “The 
quickest way to improve,” writes Mr. Beldam in his preface, 
“is constantly to play with those superior to ourselves; possibly 
the next best thing is to watch the great exponents; and failing 
both of these I venture to think action-photographs are good 
substitutes.” Accordingly he makes various criticisms from time 
to time on the attitudes thus recorded, criticisms the justice and 
utility of which will soon be recognised. Among the photographs, 
which number one hundred and forty-eight, are representations 
of strokes and attitudes by Messrs. Vaile (the American player), 
R. F. Doherty (Singles Champion of the World), F. L. Risely, 





A. W. Gore, Mrs. Hillyard, Miss D. K. Douglas, and Miss Thomson. 
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Bridge Maxims. By R. F. Foster. (T. De La Rue and Co. 


1s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Foster’s principles seem sound and his rules 
judicious. Of the rules it is needless to give examples. Of the 
principles perhaps the most generally important is: “ When you 
are ahead on the score, be conservative ; when you are behind, be 
yenturesome.” This touches the essential difference between 
pridge and whist. Playing to the score is comparatively rare at 
whist; at bridge it is very frequent. The dealer has oppor- 
tunities which whist does not give, and the penalty for not using 
them is instant. With an adversary’s score at a game and 
twenty-eight, for instance, almost any temerity is lawful. The 
player will find this manual well worth study. 


— 


Thom’s Oficial Directory. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin. 21s.) 
_—This is a publication which we have noticed fur many years, 
and always with an expression of genuine admiration for its com- 
pleteness. It contains all the general information that an inquirer 
is likely to want, and a special department for Irish facts and 
figures. We will repeat what we have said more than once,—why 
cannot the English directories give us what Tkom’s gives us, the 
rateable value of the houses? The ninety-five houses in Merrion 
Square average £109, the highest being the Lord Chancellor’s 
(£175). This seems to bear on the question of Irish taxation. 
Surely money goes much further in Dublin than in London. 
What would be the average rating of the houses in Grosvenor 
Square? In Ireland, too, there is no Inhabited House Duty. 
—wWith this we may mention The Royal Navy List (Witherby 
and Co., 10s.), which with this number (CIX.) begins its twenty- 
seventh year. It gives a complete list of the officers in the Navy, 
with a résumé of their services; also an account of the ships, &c., 
anda bibliography of naval literature, &c. 


New Epirions.—Roman Catholic Claims. By Charles Gore, 
D.D. (Longmans and Co. 6s. net.) The Twentieth Century 
New Testament. (Horace Marshall and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) Recent 
Excavations in the Roman Forum. By R. Burton Brown. (John 
Murray. 1s. net.) 














(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








———- 
UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FAST co LOU R CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY From han CURTAINS 
uPpHoLsteryY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


“VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs, Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s, 

PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs. 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd.,34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL ny 

WORKM r N. 
ACCIDENT be tym hy COMPENSATION 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norte-MILter, J.P. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, 


4 ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Public Schools, and other approved 


Educational Institutions. The superior The 16th Division of Profits will 
Vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


iety’s business is restricted has 
25 PALL MALL, S.W. 














Assurances may be effected in this 





largely increased the profits divisible 
along the Assured, 








ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poz, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 6O., 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wriu14u Street, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | se pete ott coy trees coe 
INSTITUTION | wining tite Acrurnuce, at aninimum cost, with pro: 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


L cE 








No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


v Cc O 


For improving 
the Cooking 
you cannot 
improve upon 


L E M CG O 


“ Beef in most concentrated form.” 








VINOLIA 
CREAM 


For Face-Spots. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 
EPPS’S COCOA 
SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
HAM P TON eae ys 


of Charge 
an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of ahy 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee. 
Ambulance Work and Nursing, imp 8vo... 

Askew (A. &C.), Eve—and the Law, cr 8v0 
Atherton (G.), The Bell in a Fog, and other anes 
Avebury Uys Free Trade, cr 8vo.. ns Hane reee} 2/6 
Bain (R. N.), Scandinavia, cr 8vo... *"(Gamb. niv. Press) 7/6 
Bennett (R.) and Elton (J.), History ‘of Corn- ‘Milling, Vol. IV. (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Bury (B. V.), Vinum Sacramenti, cr 8V0.........cccsseseseesceeceeees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Butcher (C, H.), The Oriflamme in Egypt, er 8vo .. . (Dent) net 4/6 
Cunningham (J. F.), Uganda and its Peoples, 4to .. (Giutchinson) net 24/0 
D’Arblay (Mme.), Diary and Letters, Voi. IIL., Svo.. -- (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Dent (E. J.), Alessandro Scarlatti, Life and Works, 890. asad ss . Arnold) net 12/6 


. (Cassell) = 
é hapman & Hall) 
8vo Macmillan) eo 







RS 








De Trafford (Sir H.), The Foxhounds of Great Britain and Ireland, folio 
(Ww. Southwood) net 105/0 

Diehl (A. M.), The Love of Her Life, cr 8vo.. (Ward & vm 3/6 

Do We Believe ? cr Svo . (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Emery (G. F.), The Licensing Justice's ‘Manna, “Bvo0 er &Spottiswoode) 5/0 
Fergusson (R.), Poetical Works, er 8vo........ we (A. Gardner) net 5/0 
Foster (R. F.), Practical Poker, 12mo.. (De La Rue) net 5/0 
Gibbs (P.), Facts and Ideas, er 800.........s..sssescessescosccccesceeceeess (E. Arnold) 3/6 
Gull (C. R.), A Story of the Stag re, Cr (EF. V. White) 6/0 
Hadji Khan and Sparroy (W.), With the Pils to 9 , Svo (Lane) net 12/6 
Herford (O.), The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten, cr 8vo.........(Bi¢kers) net 3/6 
cea sy Mechanical Appliances, &c., 8vo .. .... « (Constable) 1 -- 12/6 
Innes (. ), Lifeand Times of General Sir James’ Browne ( 

Browne), 8vo .., lacus J. tray) os 18/0 
Isham (F. a », The Strollers, cr 8v0 ae (ward & Lock) 6/0 
Jeans (J. S.), Canada’s Resources and Possibilities, roy 8vo 

(British Lron Trade Assoc.) net 15/0 
Jonson (G. C. A.), Handbook to Chopin’s Works, er 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 6/0 














Joubert (C.), The Truth about the Czar, 8vo (Nash) 7/6 
Keen (F. N.), U Urban Police and Sanitary Legislation, 1 ‘904 M(B. 8 King) net 10/6 
Kent (C.), Epic and Legend of Empire, 12mo ........ ~-(Drane) 2/6 

Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Fate of Felix, cr 8vo.. +.(Long) 6/0 


Kirk (J. W. C.), A Grammar of the Somali Language, er 8vo 
a Camb, heen = net .7/6 


Kitton (F. G.), The Dickens Country, cr 8vo... 6/0 






Lovet (A. F.), Mouncey and Others, er 8vo ...... 2/6 
Lydston (G. F.), The Diseases of Society, er 8vo......... ee yy net 15/0 
McCutcheon (G. B.), The Sherrods: a Novel, cr 8vo . Lock) 6/0 


Macquoid (P.), History of English Furniture, Part IV., folio 
(Lawrence & Bullen) net 7/6 

Marchant (J. BR. V.), An Essay on wend sot ann of Counsel in 
England, 8vo ..... ..(W. Clowes) 9/0 
Meade (L. T. , Little Wite Hester, cr 8vo.. (Long) 6/0 
Meares (J. »), The Indian Electricity Act, 1903 ‘" ‘cr ‘8v0 cic cies et 10/6 












Michelet (J.), The Sorceress, SVO ........cssceserseseeeeerens angen Press) net 6/0 
Middlemass (J.), Count Reminy : a Novel, er 8vo ong) 6/0 
Morshead (A. E. M. A.), A Pioner and Poeuphie. cr 80... "Skomington) net 5/0 
Mott (F. B.), Before the Crisis: a Novel, cr 8VO  .......0.s000e (Lane) 6/0 
Purves (D.), The Life Everlasting, cr 8v0 .......sscceceeee (T. & 7, Clark) net 4/0 
Reid (Sir H. G.), Old Oscar, and other Sketches, 4to .......... (Home Words) 2/6 
Robinson (C. W.), Wellington’s Campaigns, Peninsula- enue” Part L., 

MEIN | clinch ndleteen disses eesnerebsniegadeiyerens sivbartsonenseesonencacndenesonetl (Rees) net 3/6 
Russell (W. C.), His Island Princess, er 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Scouller (J.), Ct PRR IOE, OP TIVO, vpn surescacasrcchoatnies Simpkin) net 3/6 
Simpkinson (C. H.), Thomas Harrison, mite and Major-General, 

cr 8vo ... pepunphans bh penesasnenemukegusponsipensunai? (Dent) net 4/6 


Sladen (D.), ..(Methuen) net 5/0 
Thimm (C. A. ),\German Tec ‘ mo ot 9g eas 2/6 
Threlfall (T. R.), Long Live Love: a Novel, cr 8v0 ee .(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Tweedale (V.), jord Eversleigh’s Sins: a Novel, GE DIG ncccassessnetinent (Long) 6/0 
Villiers (F.) Port Arthur: Three Months with the Besiegers, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Wardle (Sir T.), Kashmir: its New Silk Industry, &c., 8vo (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Whiting (M. B.), The Torchbearers, cr 8V0 .......cccceee erevcesecseee (Dent) net 4/6 
Wilson (M. F.), When the World Went Wry, cr 8vo rere aes 6/0 
Wolf (A@, The Existential Import of Categorical Prediction, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 


ily, er 8vo 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 


TRUSTEE “* EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. Gia” Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
11d., post-free.) 
GLOVES. 


Ss. 1id., post-free.) 


iis 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Ltp. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ro, 





Capital—S} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—109} Millions Sterlin~ 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Major-Gen. Sir Arthu i 

Right Hon. Lord ——— Cs. I, ¥ Bilis, G.C.¥.0,, 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

a ee poe P. Bouverie. 
nomes Henty Burroughes, 

Francis William Bonen, oe 

Johu Cator, Esq. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

Johu Hampton Hale, Esq, 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M, P, 
Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W, Cavendish, Esq., M. P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby Lieut,-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbi 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, Gu. M.G., | Right Hon. the Karl of Verulam, a 


.B, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moiderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Dutioz, 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


—— 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 














—_q@——_- 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PE ciiscevesiennccnsne coves $12 19 0} Ne wrow Column (Third of Page) £4 4 
Half- -Page (Column) «22.000 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 


0 
2 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 ; 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 

COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccccccceecees £16 16 0| Inside Page ...ccccescccceee Ll4 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on un average twelve words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
——_—-+@——_ 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


> Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. one Ty. 
Kingdoin ......00 aided nsecccinanas evens at 8 6.....01 S500 1 oe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ...... wgemecdsconsescedetsseas? B10 aR VO psss SO 10,00 eee 








UGBY: LOWER SCHOOL of LAWRENCE 
SHERRIFFE 
A HEADMASTER is REQUIRED for this School after Easter next. 
Applications (with Testimonials) should be sent to the HEADMASTER, 
Rugby School, before February 25th. Further information may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 


QUB- -EDITOR REQUIRED on the Staff of a leading 
-) Illustrated Weekly Journal. Must be experienced in Literary Work, 
oa have a thorough kuowledge of Natural ere Country Life, and Sport. 
—Write, with full particulars of experience, &ec., to ‘‘ E. H.,”” Box 959, care of 
Willings, 125 Strand, W.C. 


S LITERARY ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT-EDITOR, 

or in any similar capacity. Young Oxford Graduate, Classical Honours, 
some experience Writing and Editing, occasional Contributor Weekly and 
Monthly Reviews, highest class, desires employment.—Address, ‘‘ BIBLIA,” 
Willing’s Advertising Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


LADY WISHES to LET at once her well-furnished 
HOUSE in EARL'S COURT, S.W., for eight weeks or longer to careful 
tenants at a low rental. It contains four sitting- rooms, seven bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, housekeeper’s room. Complete servants’ offices ; perfect 
sanitation. No objection to children. Good references given and required. - 
Apply to Mrs. PATRICK EVANS, 54 Longridge Road, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 


‘ian ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Patron—His Masresty THE K1na, 

















CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL HYGIENE AND EXHIBITION OF 
SCHOOL BUILDING AND FURNISHING APPLIANCES, 


To be Held in the 

GREAT HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, S. KENSINGTON, 
February 7th to 10th, 1905, 

Under the Presidency of Sir ARTHUK RUCKER, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D.,F.B.S. 











Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sampie pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WIGMoRE STREET, W. 


Further particulars to be obtained at the Office of the Institute, 
Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, London, 
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CITY OF SHEFFIELD 
< Saycellbanaleligdle COMMITTEE. 


KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL AT SHEFFIELD. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED, 


The Governors of the First-Grade Secondary Day School (Classical and 
Modern with Preparatory ay i ee attached), about to be established in 
Jace of the Royal Grammar chool and Wesley College, and to be culled by 
Pmmand of this Majesty ‘King Edward VII. School at Sheffield,” invite 

lications for the position of Head-Master. Salary to commence at £800 

4 year, with house connected with the School. It is expected that the 

hool will start with from 350 to 400 boys. Fees up to £16 16s. per annum. 
A general outline of the scheme will be furnished to intending candidates. 

Forms of Application, which can be obtained on application to the under- 
signed, should be sent in not later than February 22nd, 1905, accompanied by 25 
rinted copies of seatnenente. aa Pati 
eysonal canvassing W: isqualify candidates. 
— ‘JNO. F. MOSS, Secretary. 
Education Office, Sheffield. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS. 


The following APPOINTMENTS will shortly be made in the DEPART- 
MENT for the TRAINING of TEACHERS, which will be opened on 
September 28th, 1905 :— 

(a) A VICE-PRINCIPAL and MASTER of METHOD. 
(b) A VICE-PRINCIPAL and MISTRESS of METHOD. 

The salary attached to each post will be £500 per annum, without residence. 
Applications must be received not later than March 6th.-- Further particulars 
may ‘be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, University of London, South 


Kensington, S.W. 8 . 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
IRKHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 


WANTED, after the Easter Holidays (in consequence of the resignation of 
the Rev. Edward Spry Leverton, the present Head-Master),a HEAD-MASTER 
for Kirkham Grammar School. It is required by the Scheme that the Head- 
Master shall be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. 
Salary £150, together with a Capitation Fee of not less than £2, nor more than 
£5, « year for each boy attending the School. There are at present 54 Boys in 
the School, and the Capitation Fee has been fixed by the Governors at £3 per 
boy. There is a good House of sufficient size to take a few Boarders, the 
payment by whom (exclusive of Tuition Fees) shall not exceed £50 per 
annum.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, on or before the 
25th February next, to W. J. DICKSON, Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, Preston, 
Secretary to the Governors, from whom further information may be obtained. 

Kirkham, 27th January, 1905. 











T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in’ Lan: es, 
History, Literattre, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University edeae, Dees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL: REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—l'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 





COLLEGE. 
Principals — A, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the owe ae MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 








JTUNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This School after the Easter Holidays will become a PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, working in accordance with the regulations 
of the Board of Education and the Education Committee of the Huntingdon- 
shire County Council. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POSITION of SENIOR MISTRESS 
to teach Literary subjects and Languages. She must be a University 
Graduate or hold equivalent qualifications, Salary, £150 per annum, rising in 
four years to £170, non-resident. 

Applications, with references and one copy of testimonials, must be sent, 
not later than February 18th, to 

M. G. MAULE, Esq., Huntingdon, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


JEW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 14 miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
S5acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
aud the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &e. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras). and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND UIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, ” 


2 $39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
» Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
J WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all sutbiects. References kindly permitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care to 
delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B ‘ 





























1 T. BEES, CUMBERLAND .— 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recent] 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build- 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London, Princi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
N ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL— 
a\ Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders, 
communicating with Schoolhouse, having just been added, favourable terms are 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application. 


MARGARET'S, OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE. 
ke —Good School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Patrons: The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Education; Foreign Mistresses; indi- 
vidual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders received.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
ina sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and Germana speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 














RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 
Ye ae SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 
ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF, LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FEBRUARY 23rd. F : 

The Co provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, also in subjects 
of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the’ College, 

Two Entrance Scholarships each, one tenable for three years at the College, 
will be offered for competition in June, 1905. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 

ms omens xantet by the Universities of London and Cambridge held annually 
cember. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and cee Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Health locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEB. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &¢.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
‘Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


‘QR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


N I-¥e8, B.S i TT OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatiela’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 























DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ham, 


Ct eo OF DURHAM 


Dur 





ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 

RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 

Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. ‘i'welve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held in Shrewsbury and London on the 14th and 15th of MARCH, for 

two Scholarships of £60 a year (one possibly increased to £87), two of £40a 

year, and three of £30 a year, all, except the last three, limited to boys not yet 

members of the School and under 14.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Shrewsbury School. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS. One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 

















AREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term. Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Succesess, 
Photos, &c., uddress Rev. A. PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 














es 


EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL 


NEAR READING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDs, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and Other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A. at the 
School. 


er 
OCIETY OF FRIENDS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 
ghee nage se ae - £70 pt and two of £50a year 
each, are offer or competition in April next.—. ication to 
HEAD-MASTER. i 7 ee eee 


— a oO Lt 2° es. 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-2£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY, 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibj- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages ig 
Sons of Naval aid Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

ij Professions. Honse system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations, Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


HIGWELIL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
EXAMINATION for IOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd, 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBR, 
Tiead-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.C., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2nd, 3rd. and 4th for Classics and 
Mathematics. ‘i'hree especially for intended Army Candidates.—For par: 
ticulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


r\HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

_ Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, 
Kindergarten and Transition Class for Children under eight. Drilling; 
gymnastics. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Bowne 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I ype DE LILE DE FRANOE.—A Public School 









































for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Kev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


ARIS.—Mile. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Ruo 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs. STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London, 





ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas, 


A Dp on ft M.., BERNE 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 

















HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCAT ONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.-_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 








‘*Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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TDUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


ore than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who onal establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 


Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD, 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
jeased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
ive some idea of the fees to be paid. 
BN J. and J. PATON, Epucatronat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


1s, 4d. 


oa 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
~The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 
and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 
recommendations and experience in the care and education of children,— 
Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 
Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M,A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM P—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Seryices are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free, 


C P.R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e 























STEAMSHIP LINES. 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA. 





























* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver, For 
BI Bil gesccxscedvosse 1h * MEEINURS  cvntnacbocecadacotads March 3] Australia, 
BN UN sreesecenvencas ‘TARTAR’ .......eeceeeee March 6] Japan. 
* Inclusive fares vid New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, Leave 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, Liverpool. 
8.8. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) .......... 7,392 tons ........ Feb. 7 
88, ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) .................. 7,550 tons Feb. 21 


For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65 Charing X.,S. W. (facing Trafalgar Sq.) 
or 67 King William Street, E.C, 

8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 

99 GUINEA PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and 
NAPLES, 
£11 lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, AJACCIO, 

London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 

£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 
Full particulars, with plau, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £18, 
Bry BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
MONT’ ESTORIL Tour includes all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for 
about 25 days; longer by Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH §$,S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPAN Y, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 


and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 








MAPLE & CO =: 
2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Ilaving regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates.(see the article, ‘Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers, 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Scho8ls, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. . 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in., 
£7 10s, 

















THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CoRNER BooksTorE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; THe SUBSCRIPTION NEws ComPANy, 47 Dey Street, New. York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THz HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Cunudu; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DeEpét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GoTcH, Melbvurne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 





For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above, 





land; W.C. Riasy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town. 





A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of 
For Heartburn 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies,.Children, and Infants. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


the Stomach. 
and Headache. 
of business, shouljd NOT be addressed to the 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
_ CAPITAL—Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,009; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000; 
,900,000. 


RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,300,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 15,701. 
DIRECTORS. 


Total, £15 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. 


Jomnt GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esgq., 


and THOMAS 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER—DAVID JOHN HOWARD CUNNIOK, Esq. 


SoLicirors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, 


TuE Directors have the pleasure to submit the 
Balance Sheet for the year 1904, and to report that 
after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, 
and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the 
profit, including £83,288 5s. 4d. brought forward, 
amounts to £631,476 18s. 0d., which has been appro- 
priated as follows :— 


£& 24. 
Interim Dividend of 8 per cent. paid in 
August last oe es aa .. 240,000 0 0 
A further Dividend of 9 per cent. 
(making 17 per cent. for the year, 
free of Income Tax), payable 8th 
proximo .. es be ae .- 270,000 0 0 
Transferred to the Knaresborough 
and Claro Bank, Ltd., Purchase 
Account .. oe ae” ae -. 20,000 0 0 
Transferred to the Bank Premises 
Account .. ee ee ee -. 15,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward ee 86,476 18 0 








£631,476 18 0 
The Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs, 





William Henry Neville Goschen, Francis Charles Le 


A 


Sir JAMES LYLE MACKAY, G.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 

THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


ESTALL, Esq. 


Esq. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


Marchant, and George Forbes Malcolmson, all of 
whom being eligible, offer themselves tor re-election. 
During the past year New Branches have been 
opened in London at— 
114 High Holborn, W.C. 
155 Mare Street, Hackney, N.E. 
Savoy Court, 96 and 97 Strand, W.C. 
and in the Country at— 
Bolton (Lancashire), 
Carnarvon 
Oldham (Lancashire), and 
Wakefield. 
Also Sub-branches at— 
68 Liuthorpe Road, Middlesbrough, 
133 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, and 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 
Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and 
flix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Mr. William 
Barclay Peat (of Messrs. Peat and Co.), the 
retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 





BALANCE-SHEET 


CAPITAL :— LIABILITIES. & 8. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, 
420,000 0 0 


2,580,000 0 0 


3,000,000 0 0 
2,300,000 0 0 


paid oo ee oe Re 
215,000 Shares of £60 each, £12 paid 


RESERVE FUND .. ee oe os 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful . 
debts, &c. a os és -. 50,693,477 14 6 
Acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- 
tomers .. oe oe oe -. 890578 0 0 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, including £83,288 5s, 4d. 





brought from year 1903 .. 631,476 18 0 
Less Interim Dividend, 8 per cent. 
paid in August last oe +» 240,000 0 
» Dividend of 9 per cent. payable 
February 8th next we +. 270,000 0 
» Transferred to Knaresborougl 
and Claro Bank, Limited, Pur- 
chase Account .. oe +» 20,000 0 0 
» Transferred to Bank Premises 
Account .. oo oo +» 15,000 0 0 
645,000 0 0 
86,476 18 0 


£56,470,532 12 6 
M. O. FITZGERALD, G. F. 











F, CHURCHWARD, R. T. HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers, 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements ag 
Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Salances at the Head Office, the Money at Call and Short Notice, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; and having examined the Balance Shect in detail with the books at the Head Office and 


with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of 


fair wad drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such 


ooks and returns. 
lyvth January, 1905. 


At the Annual General Meeting (Robert Wigram, Esq., in the chair) the above Report was adopted. ‘ The 
retiring Directors, George Forbes Malcolmson, Francis Chirles Le Marchant, and William Henry Neville 


Goschen, were re-elected, 
Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat 
The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the 


other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his abie conduct in the chair, 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well 
as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who Inay have 
nioney transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current:Accounts are conducted on 


the usual terms. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of 


Travellers. 


, DECEMBER 31sT, 1904. 


£ 8d. 


7,820.752 13 4 
3,648,850 17 6 


Casi :— ASSETS. 
At Bank of England and at Head 
Otfice and Branches... ° 
At Call and Short Notice., 


11,469,603 10 10 
INVESTMENTS :— £ 8. d. 
English Government 
Securities .. -. 8,811,833 18 3 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Secu- 
rities; Debenture, 
Guaranteed, and 
Preference Stocks 
of British  Rail- 
ways ; British Cor- 
porationand Water- 
works Stocks - 5,116,312 1 2 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy, and 
other Investments 517,678 4 4 
———14,445,824 8 9 
Customers for Acceptances and En- 
dorsements of Foreign Bills, per 





Contra .. seh ond oe 390.578 0 0 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. .. «. 29,517,452 2 2 
Bank Premisesin Londonand Country 647,074 15 9 


£56,470,532 12 6 
MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. 





opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY peat, } uditors. 


were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 
Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and 


a 


‘eat tS 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. , 
FEBRUARY, 
whee Eee OF HER Misston. By (, Hagberg 


ri 
Mora Taicurme IN JAPAN. By Baro; vemats 
Japan’s Desr To CuHIna, By Berbera Giles 
m ——— of Chinese at Cambridge), » \.. - 
HE AWAKENING OF THE TaRTaRs. B 
wer” se : ‘ 'Y Professor 
HE BALANCE OF Naval Power, By Archi 
i! ‘Hurd, 2 y y bald g, 
RAINING THE YOUTH OF EnGLanp. General 
° Lord Motones. = r ” 
OMPULSORY GREK AS A NationaL 
Professor J, Westlake, K.C, Quzstion, By 
A Wayine Giory or ENGLAND: THE 
r? By J. A, Fuller Maitland. 
HE BISHOPS AND THE REFORMATION SE 
‘ ‘“ Sir Comge Arthur, Bart, a, 
HE CHURCH ARMY AND THE Rect 
Criminals. By the Rev, Wilson Carlie 
(Founder of gu we Army). 
HE' Economic SIDE oF ALIEN Imumiq 
& ajor ¥. Evans Gordon, MP. ey 
ROM THE TOLL-BAB OF THE GaLata B; 
the Lady Currie. 7 
PaRisH S¢H#00L DINNERS AND Museums, B 
Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S. 7 
Henry Parry Lippoy. By D. C. Lathbury, 
Last Monte: 
1, By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Walter Frewen Lord. 


London: SporriswoovE & Co,, Lrp., 5 Ni 
Square, and $4 Gracechurch Street, re “ 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIE 


Manetaar, 





No. 118. JANUARY, 1905. Price 6s, 
ConTENTS. 
Tue CuristiAN Society:—II, Tur Teacutna op 
Our Lorp. 


Missions to Hinpus:—IV. Tse Mertuops (Con 
cluded)—Tue Resvtrts. 

Tue Ecc LesiasticaL Crisis in Scoranp, 

Booxs or Devotion. 

A New Way In ApoLogetic. 

Tue Science OF PastoraL THEOLOGY, 

Mr. Stantey Werman’s NoyeE.s. 

Tue Synoptic GosPets;—IV. 
LITERATURE, 

ETON aND EDUCATION, 

Snort Notices, 

London: Spottiswoope & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street 


Toe Recewr 


uare, E.C,. 
Annual ame i) received by the 
u ers. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found iy eo to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Berdeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


176 9/9 








Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 











At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 


conducted. 


‘The yg of the a pop hey —— as poy the transactions of its customers. 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be had 
application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's Branches. : 7” my on | 


By order of the Directors, 


20th January, 1905. 





F. CHURCHWARD, R. T. HAINES, T. ESTALL, Joint General Managers, 





pene, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. ; 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900. 
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—_—_——_ 
LEA’'S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA'S TOBACCOS 
For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 
Sample 
Per Ib. 202. packet. 
SWASHBUCKLER ft iittisc” 6/8 -/11 Ki 
BOARDMAN’S Dive tabaceo 7/4 1/- Fis 
THE CHAIRMAN pigs, 7/4 1/- ei 
TOURNAMENT = “tour” 8/- 1/1 Beit 
WASSAIL vour, unique 9/- 1/25 faa 
INDIAN FAKIR = jdisting 10/- 1/4 bs 
tobacco, 
SPECIAL ! 
{ 0z Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
OE — ee ees eters cendy cat expense 
have resulted in the production of 
THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 
Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 
R. J. LEA, 
45 Market Street, Manchester. 
BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 
PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 
ELECTRIC 
THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 
LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
Ask your Electrician—he knows. 


The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 
Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


OOK BARGAINS. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders 
(new copies at second-prices) in all branches of Literature. Vost-free. 
Books posted to all parts of the world at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London. 


Books WANTED (Old and New); ANY QUANTITY 
~ 








FOR CASH.—Special Lists of Wants and Catalogues of Books for sale 
‘free. Do not sell or buy elsewhere without first consulting HOLLAND 
ROS., the most expert Bookfinders and up-to-date Booksellers extant, 
21 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM.— Who's Who, 1904, 4/-; cost 7/6 net. 


EVERSIONS and: LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


()WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 











THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 
Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. : 
Book IIl—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


$vo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE op BILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. : 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 


WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART-| wpB_otwo or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the 
houses Cr Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now Offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Crntrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Loypox. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker 


is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Lxchange 
and Mart. All out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The 
most expert bookfinder extant. Please state wants. I want to buy many un- 
common books for which I will pay 2s. to £50 each. This list is free. I also 
exchange any saleable books you may have for others you can select from -my 
various lists. I have special catalogues (all free)on most subjects. Please 
say what interests you. FOR SALE: Times Encyclopedia, } levant, £21; 
cost £75.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, Jobn Bright St., Birmingham, 











O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The February Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices asd reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely. Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 











fame privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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TO BOOKLOVERS AND LIBRARIANS 





MESSRS. W. H. SMITH & SON BEG TO 
announce that they have lately opened 
Bookbinding Workshops in Goldsmith St., 
Drury Lane, W.C., where they are prepared 
to carry out all kinds of good Binding, with 
the best materials, at a moderate cost. 

They make a speciality of binding books 
for Public and Private Libraries in accord- 
ance with the Society of Arts Specifications, 
which provide for sound workmanship, 
and the use of leathers free from injurious 
chemicals which are so destructive to the 


‘life of a Binding. 


Books so bound. not 


only wear well but look well, and they are 
free from the cheap ornamentation which 
so often only serves to conceal defective 
materials and workmanship. 

Full particulars, together with a Booklet 
by Douglas Cockerell containing practical 
hints upon the subject of Bookbinding, will 
be sent free on application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 186 STRAND, W.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vicr-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Depouty-CuarrmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


ACTUARY AND ManaGER—F RANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY 


AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Preminms 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending My, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cert. 
of the Premiums paid. 





Fhe CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2and 3 THe Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


DR. J. 


Testimonials from 


N.B.—Numerous 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


Eminent Physicians accompany each 


Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





JARROLD and SON 
PUBLICATIONS, 


———_—— 
FOURTH EDITION. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 
MAXIM GORKY BY R. NISBET Bn’ P 


TALES FROM GORKY. 6s. 


With Photogravure Portrait iog: 
Maxis Gorky. #¢ and Biography of 
** The style of one whose gift of realisti A 
tion is unsurpassed by any fet ko fh 
—Daily 
FOURTH EDITION. News 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 6, 


Translated from the Russian by R. N 

Bars. With Portrait and Biography of Qu" 

Leo Tolstoi. ‘ography of Count 

“Vivid pictures of the life of the low 

Russia, showing us what manner of, py 
Muscovite peasant and the Muscovite trader really 
are. The book is well worth reading, it 2, 
absorbing.”—Dai'y Express, : sy 
TRANSLATED FROM. TTHE 
D Q THE RUSS 
R. NISBET BAIN. sialic 


MORE TALES from TOLSTO] 


With the latest Photogravure P, ai 
‘Volstoi aud Biography brought ae one 
**No admirer of: 'Tolstoi is likely to miss reading 
this book. ‘The Snowstorm’ isa brilliant piece of 
writing, every page is living and full of colour,” 
; —Daily Mail, 
JOKAI'S FAMOUS RUSSIAN NOVEL 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


THE GREEN BOOK; or, 


Freedom under the Snow. By Dr. Maurus 
Joka ‘Translated by Mrs. ELLEN Wavan 
With Portrait of Dr. J6kai, 6s. 
“Vruly an capping book dealing with the 
Empire of Russia, All the superficial culture and 
essential barbarism of the country are depicted in 
these pages.” —Daily Telegraph. 
By the POPULAR AUTHOR of ‘‘QUO VADIS 9?” 
THIRD EDITION. 


IN THE NEW PROMISED 


LAND: the Story of Two Polish Peasants. 
By Henryk SIENKIEWICZ, ‘Translated trom the 
Polish by Count 8S. C. DE Sorssons. 2s, 6d. 
**A vivid example of Henryk Sienkiewicz's 
talent. The subject provides a narrative powertul 
in its poignancy and truth,”—Daily Telegraph, 
London: JARROLD and SONS, 
10 and 11 WARWICK LANE, EC. 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER RECITER. 

Edited by Mrs. BuLuEy. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 

Suitable for Band of Hope and C.E.TS, 
meetings. 

CUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. By M. Coorrr, 
Two parts, paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each, 

*“Well-written amusing plays, which need no 
special scenery or dresses.’’—School Guurdian, 

RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected 
by Mrs. TReEBEcK. Two parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By Aticz 
MassinGrerD. ‘Two parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

«* A most fascinating little work.” —Qucen. 

THE LAUNDRY AT HOME, By K. T. Purpoy, 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Joseru Crane, 
Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

THE WAY TO BE WELL. By Mrs. F. Yorxg 
Smitu. Puper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“ Every house-wife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook, 

ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW-GARDENING. 
By the Eprtors of the Sun-Uhildren’s Budget, 
Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. A Selection of 
Poems and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 

“Just the little book to give to the elder and 

more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 

Communicants’ Class.”—Guardian. 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Mrs. 
TreBECK. Cloth, 6d, 

“An excellent little book.”—Church Bells. 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest little guides.” 
— Hospital. 


THE CONFLICT; OR, FOREWARNED, FORE- 
ARMED. By Sipyey Puiviirs, M.A. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

A helpful little booklet for boys leaving school. 
A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Irezanp- 

BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

‘Miss Blackburne has shown in this little book 
not only that she sees and recognises many of the 
difficulties that beset girls, but that she can touch 
them with a kindly, sympathetic hand.’’—Spectator. 
A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By M. Bramstoy. Paper, 

3d.; cloth, i 











London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


._By EDMUND CANDLER. 


With a large number of Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 
_“« Mr, Candler’s account of his experiences in Tibet is as breezy and 

— Fg lpn sketch which stands on the frontispiece. There is no 
po t at a learned disquisition on the mysteries of Buddhism, no laboured effort 
-— in the intricacies of Indian diplomacy, but just a clear and impartial 
to,cap ain the toils and. difficulties of the Tibetan Mission, ‘Tho Unveiling of 
pike, is precisely the kind of book which the ordinary reader wants.” — 
LhiensTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The everyday incidents and accidents make 
the veal romance of the enterprise. They are set forth in Mr. Candler s account 
with a vividness and charm which make the whole volume delightful reading. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EVOLUTION THEORY. | 


By AUGUST WEISMANN, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Freiburg. 
fessor J. AntHUR THOMSON. 2 vols, royal 8vo, with many 
Translated by Pro Illustrations, 32s, net. 

STANDARD.—*‘ Whether the Evolution Theory does or does not command 
our allegiauce, we close the book with the sense that we have been listening 
not only to a man of exceptional learning, but also to one of great intellectual 

wer. Itis permeated by the same serene, judicial, and philosophic spirit as 
the writings of our own Darwin.” 














London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


—_—_— 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 
CYPRUS. 


By C. V. BELLAMY, F.G.S., M.L.C.E. 


Printed in Colours ; size 30 by 22inches; scale 5} miles to an inch (1:348,480). 
Accompanied by a 16-page pamphlet pining briefly the characteristics of 
the various formations as they occur. 
This Map, and the accompanying Key thereto, are the result of observations 
extending over a period of five years during which the compiler 
was stationed in the Island. 


Prices ; Coloured Sheet, 6s. ; post-free, 6s. 5d. Mounted to fold in case, 8s, 6d, ; 
post-free, 8s, 9d, 


ye JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD’S GEOLOGICAL 


ATLAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and its 
Counties, and of the eso — along the Principal Lines 
of Railway. 


By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.RBS., F.G.S. 


Comprising 34 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 
149 pages of Text, illustrated by 17 Sections and Views. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. net. 


“A most interesting volume.” —Nature. 
“Crammed full of information of the best quality...... The work reflects 
credit on both author, editor, and publisher, and deserves to prove a success,” 
—Geological Magazine. 
Detailed Prospectus on applicati 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





Reproductions In Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 


SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Ilustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arran; Alphabetically 
under. Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 











Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
payable to “ John Baker.” 





A PRESENT 


ABSENT FRIEND 


The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two times 
the world for §55s., 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 


to any 


address in including 


or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 


ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND FASCINATING OF 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 64. net. 


Extracts from the British Press :— ; 

“TI am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”— Dr. Gzorce Matugson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 

** It deserves and will reward careful perusal.”—Standard, 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“*It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge Hiram L, Srsxey, in, 
the Western Christian Advocate, ’ 

** A mind-enlarging book.” —Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. "rerary. 


Notes on CurRENT EVENTS. 
Tue Seconp BaLuot in Party GOVERNMENT. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
*‘How Lone Hatt Ye?” G. Lowes Dickinson, 

IVE PER CenT. Att Rounp. L. T. Hobhouse. 

HE PoETic QuaLity IN LIBERALISM. G. K. Chesterton, 
LABOUR AND THE Crown Lanps. C. Sheridan Jones, 
Sipe LIGHTS on THE Franciscans. G, G. Coulton. 
Tue CHURCHES AND THE CHILD. Father O'Donovan, 
MILLIONAIRE ENpowmeEntTS. J. A. Hobson, 
THE VILLAGE AND THE UNEMPLOYED. Rev. Arnold D. Taylor. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Tue Lire or Lippon. Rev. Hastings Rashdall. 
OrueEeR REVIEWS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1905. 


Lists arranged in Tabular Form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fee, Subscriptions, and SECRETARIES’ 
NAMES, &c., of over 83,000 SOCIAL, YACHT, GOLF, LADIES’, and other 
CLUBS in London and the Counties of Great Britain and Ireland, in Foreign 
Countries, and in the British Colonies. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION. 
Price, in red eloth, with gilt edges and lettering, 3s. 6d.; post-free, 3s, 10d. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 5a New Street Square, E.C. 


O WE BELIEVE? Six Sermons by Rev. CHARLES 
Vorser, B.A., Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


UPFIELD, GREEN, and CO., Tenter Street, Moorfields, E.C. - Can also 
be obtained at the Bookstalls of W. H. Smith and Son. Price 6d. net, by 


post 7d. 
ICTORIAL POSTCARDS OF INDIA 
SUITABLE FOR BAZAARS, 
A unique Series, many from gold medal negatives, Samples, &., sent on 
application, - aoe 
SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol, 
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G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS ANNOUNCE 


that they have published this week :— 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE 
ENGLISH REFORMATION, 


1489-1556. 
By ALBERT FREDERICK POLLARD, M.A., F.R.HS., 
Author of “ Henry VIII.,” “ England under Protector Somerset,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully Illustrated, 6s. 
No. 6 in “Heroes of Reformation” Series. 


“There are many points in Cranmer’s life that need elucidation. He has 
been termed the most mysterious figure in the English Reformation ; the 
obscurjty is not in his character, but in the atmosphere which he breathed, 
and that atmosphere is the most difficult of all things to recreate.”’ 

—Extract from the Preface. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By Professor EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, Ph.D., 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
An effort is made in this narrative to trace the gradual evolution of a 
confederated Republic under the laws of necessity; to acknowledge that 
radical departures have been made from first ideals as a result of progress; 


to take into constant consideration the underlying forces of heredity and 
environment. In brief, these two volumes tell the story of the United States, 


MY LADY OF THE NORTH. 


The Story of a Gray-Jacket. 
By RANDALL PARRISH, 
Author of ‘When Wilderness was King.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 4 Illustrations in Colour, 6s. 


A Southern officer, carrying despatches across the Virginia Mountains hy 
night, falls across a Federal patrol who are escorting a lady. She was to be 
delivered to the care of another Federal party at this point on the road, and 
the Southern officer saves himself by falling in with the Federals’ supposition 
that he is the man to whom their charge must be delivered. The situation is 
alone, novel and piquant. Mr. Parrish makes it but prelude and key to a 
series of adventures, of hand and heart, which make a reader loth to put down 
the volume. 

' Send for Spring Announcement List. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and New York. 





NOW READY.—Forty-fifth Issue. 
Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 50s, 


WALFORO’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


for 1905, 


or Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 


The work contains a brief notice of the DESCENT, BIRTH, 
MARRIAGE, EDUCATION, and APPOINTMENTS of each 
PERSON, his HEIR APPARENT or PRESUMPTIVE, and also 
a RECORD of the OFFICES which he has hitherto HELD, 
together with his TOWN ADDRESS and COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


‘The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 


NOW READY.—Crown &8vo, Third Edition, Enlarged, price 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


By tHe Ricut Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P., FRS., D.C.L. 
(Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Contents :— 


THE PLEASURES OF READING. 
BISHOP BERKELEY'S LIFE AND LETTERS, 


HANDEL. 

COBDEN AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A FRAGMENT ON PROGRESS. 

THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

ECONOMIC NOTES ON INSULAR FREE TRADE. 

REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE NEW THEORY OF MATTER. 

DE. CLIFFORD ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL CONTROVERSY. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 


Messrs. LONGMANS &CO.’S List. 


MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS’ BOOK ON THE WAR. 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Three Months with the Besiegers. 
A. DIURNAL OF OCCURRENTS, 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 
With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map, 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 


*,* This book is illustrated from the Author's original Shetches and 
Photographs, depicting his experiences with General Baron Nogi's 
army before the great fortress. \ It deals with all the vicissitudes of 
the indomitable besiegers, the Author having been an eyewitness of the 


Sighting night and day. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart, 
CHEAP EDITION.—With Portrait. Vols. I., II., III. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 

*,* Vol. I. of this Edition was issued as Part I. of the Original 
Edition. It has been largely Rearranged, carefully Revised, and in 
part Rewritten. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* A masterpiece which lays both nations under a 
deep ana welcome obligation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Sir George Trevelyan’s history is on its own account so well 
balanced, carefully authenticated, and interestingly written that its publica 
tion in this cheap form should find for it hosts of new readers among those who 
affect serious literature,” 





NEW CHEAP EDITION IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


In 14 parts, comprised in 12 vols. crown 8vo. 


Part I—PROLOGUE. With a Prefatory Note on the Life and Work of 
oo Morris by Mr. J. W. MACKAIL, and a Portrait hitherto unpublished. 
8. net. 

Part II.—ATALANTA’S RACE. ls, net. 

The type of this New Edition is reset, and the Parts bound in grey 
boards, with linen backs, similar in style to the various Lectures and 
Essays.by William Morris which were printed in the Golden Type. 





THIRD ENGLISH EDITION. 
THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 


By D. MENDELEEFF. 


Translated from the Russian (Seventh Edition) by GEORGE KAMENSKY, 
A.R.S.M., of the Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, 
And Edited by THOMAS H. POPE, B.Sc. F.LC. 
With 110 Diagrams and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. net. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: 


A Romance of the Time of Ivan the Terrible. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DUNDEE COURIER.—" Mr. Whishaw has depicted all the characters in 
this story with his usual force and vividness. The tale moves with rapidity; 
not one dull page can be found in the book,” 

DAILY NEWS.—“The plot is ingenious, and the picture of Ivan the 
Terrible carries with it the conviction of its essential reality....... The Czar’s 
changing moods are narrated with much spirit, while there is sufficient 
adventure to satisfy the most insatiate appetite.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


—_ » 











. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for FEBRUARY, 1905. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

ON THE PROPOSAL TO ERECT A STATUE TO SHAKESPEARE IN 
LONDON. By Atrrep Austin (Poet Laureate). 

AN AUTOCRACY AT WORK, By the Author of “The Tsar,” in the 
Quarterly Review. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL. By F. Drummonp CHAPLIN 
(Joint Manager at Johannesburg of the Consolidated Goldtields of South 
Africa, Limited). 

PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. By Epwiy O. Sacus (Chairman of British 
Fire Prevention Committee). 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S WAR SCARE. By Custos, 

THE SERVANT PROBLEM. By Viscountess BARRINGTON, 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO. By Watrter B. Harris. 

THE PALAIS ROYAL. By the Hon. Mrs. Epwarp Srvart WortTLEY. 

THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR (with the Times Map of Port Arthur and 


its Defences). By Colonel pE LA Pork BreRes¥orp (late Military Attaché - 


in St. Petersburg). 
GREATER BRITAIN (including Our Special Letter from Australia). 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE 
LIFE OF THE MARQUIS 


OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


BY THE 
Right Hon. Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C. 


With Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s. nett. 





Owing to the large and exceptional 
demand for this work, Mr. Murray has 
been compelled to delay publication until 
a Second Impression has been printed. 
This New Impression will be ready 


immediately. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. A History 


of Ancient Philosophy. By Prof. Tazropor Gomprrz, of Vienna Univer- 
sity, Hon. LL.D., Dublin ; Ph.D., Kénigsberg, &c. Vols. Il. and ILI.— 
SocRATES, THE SOCRATICS AND Prato. Translated by G. G. Berry, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 14s, nett each volume, | Just out, 


Vol. I. already published, 14s. nett. 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 


By Oxaxura-Kakvzo, Author of “The Ideals of the East.” Crown 8vo, |. 


5s, nett. [Just out, 


IN LOCO PARENTIS. Chapters on 


Institution Life and Work. By the Rev. Marswatt G. Vine, Warden 
and Resident Chaplain of the Philanthropic Societies’ Farm School, 


Redhill, Surrey. With a Preface by James GRANVILLE LEGGE, His 
Majesty's Chief Inspector of Home Office Schools. Large crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. nett. 


TWO NEW WORKS BY BLISS CARMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Pipes of Pan,” * Songs of the Sea Children,” &c. 


SONGS FROM A NORTHERN 


GARDEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART. 


Portrait, large crown vo, 6s. 


With 





NOW READY. 


SCHOOL: 


AMonthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 

CONTENTS. No.14 FEBRUARY, 1905. 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

THE ASSISTANT-MASTER: Has he a Future? By “Once One or# 
THEM.” 

THE NEED FOR STATE AID IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Non WARREN. 

CO-ORDINATION OR COMPETITION ? 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XIV. Roger Ascham. 

METHOD IN MATHEMATICAL TEACHING.—I. Arithmetic. 
Latrimer, B.A. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, By E. BicxerstetTH 
Orriey, M.A, 

EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—II. Secondary. By Joun Crarxe, M.A,, 
Aberdeen University. 


TEE SOMNSTED AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. By J. C. 
EDD, 


THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Raymont’s Principles of Education. 

Conner ROGES PAPERS.—I. Conscription in Schools; II. Pupils’ Eye- 
sight. 

GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. Orro W. BrrzR. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Gloucestershire. 

REVIEWS. 


By ALGER- 


By Ay Epvucation SEcRETARY. 


By W. 





Archibald Constable & -Co., Ltd. 
MR. PUNCH says :— 


“My Nautical Retainer writes: One is apt to despair of 
English criticism when a novel like May Srncuarr’s The 
Divine Fire goes almost unregarded. She was not Mrs. 
Humpury Warp, for instance, and she was not Mr. HENRY 
James. Yet the one might well envy the delightful humour 
that here tempers a very perfect sincerity, and the other 
might admire how an analytic subtlety as delicate as his own 
could avoid obscurity and a too laboured finesse. Miss Srn- 
CLAIR’S intuition—for experience would never have embraced 
such a diversity of types—is something more than feminine. 
With an astonishing certainty of touch she realises her bold 
conception of Rickman, the poet with the ‘divine fire,’ and 
the chilling heritage of dropped aspirates ; the man whose 
instinct for the best in art and in honour delivers him unhurt 
from the banality of his environment, and yet leaves him 
human and no prig. With equal certainty she presents Horace 
Jewdwine, the finished product of Oxford dondom, with his 
lofty generalisations on the Absolute, and his ultimate lapse 
-into the corruption of popular journalism. More easily 
imagined, yet not less admirably executed, are her women 
portraits, covering a wide range, from Lucia Harden, of the 
fine intelligence and noble sympathies, to Flossie Walker, 
of the Bloomsbury boarding-house ideals, each (and Poppy, 
too, of the Halls) making her appeal to some quality, higher 
or lower, or something between, in the same man’s nature. 

Miss SINCLAIR is always quietly sure of herself. That is 
why she will not be hurried, but moves through her gradual 
scheme with so leisured a serenity; why her style, fluent and 
facile, never forces its natural eloquence; why her humour 
plays with a diffused light over all her work and seldom needs 
the advertisement of scintillating epigrams. Judged by 
almost every standard to which a 
comedy like this should be referred, |! 
find her book the most remarkable 
that I have read for many years. 

In America...... The Divine Fire has been re- 


ceived with instant enthusiasm.” 


THE DIVINE FIRE. 


By MAY SINCLAIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Secret Agent in Port Arthur. 


Crown 8vo. WILLIAM GREENER. Price 6s. 
“The chapters describing his experiences in Port Arthur at the outbreak of 
the war are indeed of fascinating interest.”—Daily News. 

“* Very admirable, vivid, and brightly told.” — Daily Chronicle. : 

“This is an interesting and picturesque, though decidedly a curious book, 
and it is worth reading by all intelligent students of the great conflict in the 


Far East.”—Standard. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. 


Translated by Mrs. R. L. Devonsuire. 2 vols., 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
‘*A piece of fine literature finely translated; its arrangement and the 
excellent snatches of biography that preface each chapter are well thought 
out and admirably unobtrusive.” —Outlook. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuarves WuIBLey, 


Author of “A Book of Scoundrels,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. An Original Series 
of Studies of Rabelais, Commines, Casanova, Urquhart, and several of the 








famous Tudor translators. 
‘‘ This seems to us the best of Mr. Whibley’s volumes of essays......Most 
attractive in subject-matter...... his book has a unity rare in its class. He has 
studied his writers with minute care...... they are characters full of wit and 
scholarship.” — Spectator. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S. Armirace-Smitu. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, about 500 pp., 18s. net. 

“This remarkable book......It is not too much to say that no more important 

work on medieval history has appeared during recent years.”-- Athenzum, 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By 
K. ASAKAWA, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Any one wishing to understand these aspects could not do better than 

read this learned volume......an able and instructive treatise upon the 

diplomatic aspects of the war.’”’—Scotsman, 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GENERAL LEE. By Captain Rosert E. Lee. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
A Biography of the great Confederate leader, ‘the Idol of the South.” 


London : ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, 
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TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THR 
CHEAP COTTAGE QUESTION. 





With Every Copy of To-day’s Issue of 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


IS GIVEN AWAY 


A Beautiful Illustrated Supplement, containing a Collection of Plans, Estimates, and 


Technical Memoranda concerning 


30 TYPES OF CHEAP COUNTRY COTTAGES, 


Costing not more than 4150 each, together with numerous Photographs. 


Amongst the Contributors are: Mr. J. St. Loe Srracuey (Editor of the Spectator), 
“ Home Counties,” Sir WaLTer Gitpey, Mr. E. G. Preryman, M.P., Mr. A. H. CLoucu, 
Mr. W. S. Brunt, and a number of well-known Architects, Agents, Clerks of Works, Con. 


tractors, and Builders. 


The Supplement is beautifully printed, and’ bound in a Fine Art Cover printed in Three 
Colours. The Cover Design is by Joun Hassatt, R.I., and no expense has been spared in 
making it 

A Thoroughly Practical and Useful Supplement 


for all who are Interested in the Solution of 
the Rural Housing Problem. 


Every Landowner, Farmer, Builder, Architect, Clerk of Works, Contractor, and Country 


House Owner should secure a copy of this Supplement. 
On Sale To-day, price Gd. 


TO SAVE YOURSELF TROUBLE you can cut out the Order Form below and hand it to your 
Newsagent, or post it to the Puniisuer, Zhe County Gentleman, 3 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





ORDER FORM. 


Please send me “ The County Gentleman” of February 4th, containing 
the Free Building Supplement, for which I enclose you 63d. in stamps. 


Oem e eee HEHE OEE E EOE E SESE E EEO EE EE THEE EEE HE EOE SESH TEESE ES IEEE EEE OE HEHE EE EEO EEEOOD 
PPP Pree eee eee eee rece rer err rer errr erie errr eee 
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—— 
A Tercentenary Memorial of ‘Don Quixote,’ 


~ THE LIFE OF 
CERVANTES. 


By A. F. CALVERT, 


or of “Impressions of Spain” and ‘“‘The Alhambra.” With 
Reproduced from Portraits, Title-pages of 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


uth ; 
enn Illustrations, 


Karly Editions, &c. 
GLOBE.—“ Written in a straightforward, unaffected style, this short memoir 


ts little of real importance....... A useful and readable narrative. The 


reproductions of portraits and facsimiles of title-pages will be especially 
attractive to Cervantists.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS 
TO MECC A. 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318 ; A.D. 1902. 


By Hapst KHay, M.R.A.S, Special Correspondent of the Morning 

Jost, and WILFRID SpArroy. With an Introduction by Prof, 

VAMBERY, and many Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
[Ready February 7th, 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 
2 vols., with Portrait and many New Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


TIMES.—“ William Watson is, above all things, an artist who fs proud of 
his calling and conscientious in every syllable that he writes. To appreciate 
his work you must take it as a whole, for he is ina line with the high priests 
of poetry, reared, like Ion, in the shadow of Delphic presences und memories, 
and weighing every word of his utterance before it is given to the world.” 


BOOKS AND 
PERSONALITIES. 


By H, W. NEvinson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready February 14th, 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CHILD. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper, Author of “Wyemarke and the Sea- 
Fairies.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready February 14th. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


By R. J. Buckuey. Vol. II. in “Living Masters of Music,” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE LIL Y. 


By W. Gotprinc. Vol. XVII. in “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready February 7th. 


6/- 


omi 


























6/- New Six-Shilling Novels. 





An American Heiress and her Suitors, 


HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. By Wirrip 


SCARBOROUGH JACKSON, Author of ‘ Nine Points of the Law.” 





A Tale of the American Civil War, 


BEFORE THE CRISIS. By F. B. Morr. 


A Romance of Italy and Scotland, 


A NEW PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 
By ANNIE E. HoLpswortu, Author of “Joanna Traill, 
Spinster,” and “The Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

[ Ready February 7th. 








A Canadian Romance, 


CONSTANCE WEST. by E. RB. 


PuNSsHON. [Ready February 14th. 





MACMILLAN AND C0.’S LIST. 


VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. HI., 
August, 1786—June, 1788. 10s. 6d. net each. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. 
By Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

“We havé no hesitation in putting Professor Bradley’s book fax above any 
modern Shakespearean criticism that we know, worthy to rank vary near the 
immortal work of Lamb and Coleridge. It is, indeed, difficult te preise it in 
language which shall do it justice, and yet seem free from exaggevatanr For it 
is more than a study of Shakespeare; it isa unique piece of constrnetive criti- 
cism, which from its freshness of method and distinction of form deserves to 
rank as the most important exercise in the craft since Matthew Arnold's 
*‘ Essays in Criticism.’”—Spectator. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS 


Their Methods Illustrated. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM, Author of ‘“‘Great Golfers,” and P. A. VAILE. 
Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


*.* A fully Illustrated Prospectus sent post-free on application. 


‘It undoubtedly deals with the tactics of the game ina more comprehensive 
and scientific way than has hitherto been attempted; and both the authors 
are to be congratulated on producing such a fine album, which cannot fail to 
interest the earnest student of the game, and will, we are sure, always be 
looked upon as a most charming souvenir of all that appertains to lawn tennis 
and its players.” —Lawn Tennis and Croquet. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Gerorce W. E. Russet. 
THOMAS MOORE. By STEPHEN Gwynn. 


**Mr. Gwynn has added considerably to his already very considerable mae 
by this capital little book, in which he. does justice to his subject to 
himself.”—Academy and Literature. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
GUIDE TO ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 


Maps and 36 Plans, Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


GUIDE TO EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, 


including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 
With 35 Maps and Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND SYRIA. With 


13 Maps and 5 Plans. Third Edition. 5s. net. 


PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samvet Ditt, M.A., Author of ‘Roman Society in the‘Last Century 
of the Western Empire.” 8vo, lis. net. 

‘*In its general outlines Dr. Dill’s picture of the Roman world seems to us 
luminous and pre-eminently sane. He sees his world steadily and sees it 
whole. He will not allow any partial aspceet to overset the point of his 
judgment......Dr. Dill writes an English which, while perfectly unaffected and 
straightforward, is always well-balanced and dignified, which can be eloquent 
without being turgid, and can take on colour without losing its sobriety. It 
is a style which has the secret of making everything it touches to be 
interesting, and which should secure for Dr. Dill’s new book not only literary 
esteem but the best sort of popularity.”—Times. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury. 
Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. [Shortly. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
COLONIES & COLONIAL FEDERATIONS 
By E. J. Payye. With Map, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BELL IN THE FOG, 
And Other Stories. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





























A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
THE WORKS OF 


ARTHUR CLEMENT HILTON 


(Of Marlborough and Cambridge), Author of “The Light Green.”-. With 
2 Illustrations, together with his Life and Letters, by Sir Robert 
EpacunsBe. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net; vellum, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“This record of a bright, short life was well worth making, and Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe has told us with modesty and grace just what we wanted to know. 
A parodist, classic at his best, and long since promoted to that rank by the 
dignity of frequent misquotation.”—Athenzum. 

**Sunny collection.”—Seotsman. ** Will be welcome.” —Speaker. 

‘*We have always had a special affection for the irresistible audacity of 
‘ The May Exam.’......We have nothing but congratulations to offer Sir Robert 
Edgcumbe on his pious act of homage to the memory of his friend and con- 
temporary, A.C. Hilton. To a collection of Hilton’s Cambridge brilliant jeux 
d'esprit he has added a number of other pieces.” —Spectator. 

“The champagne of parody...... a born humourist.”—Daily Chronicle, 

«* Wit on the wings of metre. Highly remarkable. Sir Robert Edgcumbe’s 
memoir is a model of affectionate and Lge: types nag There are parodies 
brilliant enough to persuade one almost that the same hand wrote the parent 
and the parasite. There are things in this x py little book that will live 
among the best examples of English wit.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 











JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON and NEW YORK. 


MAOMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 


CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SHSSSSSHSSSSSHOSSS SSS SSOSSOOOOSSESSSOOOD 


MORNING POST.—‘* Vivid and entertaining.” 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


TO LHASSA AT LAST. 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, 
Author of “In Cantonments,” “In and Beyond Cantonments,” &. 


World.—* Mr. Millington’s breezy narrative.......carries the reader along 
with it.” 

Standard.—“ For an entertaining description of what might be called the 
social side of the expedition it is excellent.” F 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ An unpretentious and chatty little volume, jauntily 
written, with many bright and humorous touches.” 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Spectator.—‘‘These stories are quite as sensational as any romance, and 
are told with a wit and a vivacity which few writers of fiction can hope to 
attain to.” 

Vanity Fair.— One of the pleasantest, most absorbing, and most learned of 
recent publications in the province of history.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ All are excellent ‘mysteries,’ and such as attract 
the curious or speculative mind.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. Hucuzs, 


of Uffington. Edited by Horace G. Hutcuinson. With 3 Portraits and 
a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. AvGusTINE BIRRELL, K.C., in the Speaker.—‘‘ Mr, Horace Hutchinson 
must be heartily congratulated upon the good fortune which has enabled him 
80 pepe and so skilfully to link his name with Sir Walter’s.......The book 
is full of pleasant stories.” 

Guardian.—“ It is a relief to turn to such a book from the hurries and dis- 
tractions of to-day....... The memorials give a picture, as intimate as it is 
delightful, of the unstudied friendliness of the greatest of Scotsmen.” 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN ASCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis CampsBett, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, &c. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Manchester Courier.—‘' A very delightful ramble through the dramas of three 
of the world’s greatest tragedians, in the company of one who knows the 
country well.” 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. Wituetm Liiske. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
and Largely Rewritten by Russe.t Stureis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.1.A., Author 
of *‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Architecture,’’ 
&c. In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s, net. 

World.—‘‘ The amount of added fact is great and important.” 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. By Jonny AppineTon Symonps. 


NEW EDITION. Small crown svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translation, 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the History 


of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Company in 
the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s Indian Service 
(Madras Establishment). With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘.A valuable addition to the records of British rule in India, and 
the story it tells is one in which all Britons may take a just pride.” 


SIDE-LICHTS ON THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 
MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By 


Prixce Kroporxrxn. With an Introduction by Grorer Branpes, In 
2 vols., with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
Academy.—* We wish we could indicate one-tenth of the significance and 
poignant interest of these Memoirs.” 
Daily Chronicle—‘* How intensely dramatic is the narrative.......We are 
grateful to him for having given us a deeper conception of the heroism and 
sacrifice of which man is capable.” 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Pro- 
files and Sketches from Life. By Strrniax, formerly Editor of ‘* Zemlia 
i Volia” (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lavrorr, Trans- 
lated a the Italian. FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Athenzum.—“ A priceless contribution to our knowledge of Russian thought 
and feeling ; a true and faithful reflection of certain aspects of perhaps the 
most tremendous political movement in history.” 


RUSSIAN CONSPIRATORS IN SIBERIA: 


a Personal Narrative. Ly Baron R -, a Russian Dekabrist. Trans- 
lated from the German by E, St. Joun Mitpmay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 











NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


ON FEBRUARY 10rx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PETERS MOTHER 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE 
Author of ‘Deborah of Tod’s,” “ Adam Grigson,” “Cornelius,” ‘ 


*,.* In her new novel Mrs. de la Pasture breaks fresh ground in 
giving, with more than one love current, the story of the relations 
between a young heir and his widowed mother. The scene is laid in 
. — country house, the titular mistress of which is “Peter's 

other.” 





SHORTLY.—With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE, 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 


Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” “ Creeds of the Day,” &o, 


THE STORY OF AN INDIAN UPLAND, 
By F. B. Brapiey-Brret, B.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S., LC.8., Author of “Chota 
Nagpore: a Little-Known Province of the Empire,” &c. With an Intro. 
duction by the Hon, H. H. Riser, C.S.1., C.LE., Home Secretary to the 
Government of India. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 

[Shortly 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR BOOks, 
SHORTLY.—Crown vo, 3s. 6d. each net, 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO,’ 
By A. Conan Dorie. With 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
Daily News.—‘ A fine story, the interest of which arrests the reader's atten- 
tion at the start, and holds it to the close.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other Stories of War and 
Sport. By A.Conan DorLe. With a Frontispiece. 


Daily Telegraph.— The battle picture is perfect of its kind, Altogether the 
volume is admirable,” 


JULIA. ssconp mprzssion. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 63, 


Morning Post.— The story is altogether charming, and there is no single 
man or woman in it whom one would not like to know.” 

Daily Telegraph.—*' Katharine Tynan can always be depended upon for telling 
an engaging love story.” 


THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘HIRONDELLE,’ 
By W. H. Fircuert, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the 
Empire,”. ‘How England Saved Europe,” &c. With 16 Full-page Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 

Quarterly Review.—‘‘ The Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle’ is as fine a seaman 
as even the English navy could show, and his ‘middy’ Litton will win the 
heart of every lad who reads the story...... Every one who reads it will pro. 
nounce it worthy to set beside Dr, Fitchett’s stirring chronicles of Nelson’s 
and Wellington’s exploits.” 


FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. By 


GasBRIELLE Festine, Author of “ John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” 
**Unstoried in History,” &c. With an Introduction by Sir Groree C. M, 
Brrpwoop, M.D., K.C.LE., C.S.1., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Guardian.—“ A very admirable and most readable work.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ Miss Festing has done her work well.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Broowr, 
AMuthoress (as Lady Barker) of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,”’ ‘‘ Stories about—,” &&, 
Large post 8vo, 6s, net. 

Times,—‘ Written with first-hand knowledge, and a pleasing sense of 
humour.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A most interesting, womanly, and observant book.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. ‘Turep Serims. By Aice, Countsss 


OF STRAFFORD. §8vo, lds, 
Truth.—‘* Excellent reading from the first page to the last, There are many 
ever good and quite new stories about well-known people.” 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* The book is full of good things.” 








LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


“THE HAWORTH” EDITION. 


SPEAKER.—“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English 
literature than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté Sisters.” 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set, cloth 
binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in 
the Works reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by 
Mr. W. R. Buanp, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow 
Keeneg, of Derby, Medullists of the Royal Photographic Society. Intro- 
ductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. Humpury Warp, and an In- 
troduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’’ by Mr. 
Cuement K. SHorter, the eminent Bronté authority. 


*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols, And the POCKET EDITION, 
7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


WwW. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


“T do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature 

was supreme, and his characters stand out as human beings with a force anda 

truth which have not, I think, been within the reach of any other English novelist 

in any period.”’—Antuony TROLLOPE, on English Novelists, in his Auto- 

biography. 

13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 volumes 
are also supplied in set, cloth binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s 
Original MSS. and Notebooks; and each volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcuir. 

Bookman.—‘‘ Mrs. Ritchie gives us precisely what we want. The volumes 
are a pleasure to hold and to handle.” 

Truth.—“ Mrs. Richmond Ritchie contributes to each volume of this edition 
a biographical introduction. This series of introductions certainly adds a 
unique attraction to what is in all respects a handsome edition of Thackeray.” 


*.* Also the “‘ Library,” “Cheaper Illustrated,’ and ‘“ Pocket” 





Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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